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This  publication  is  intended  to 
Mountain  for  a 20  year  planning 


guide  the  physical  development  of  Black 
period.  It  consists  of  a land  use  survey 
and  analysis,  goals  and  objectives  which  will  assist  the  Town  in  decision 
making  and  effect  the  realization  of  the  Land  Development  Plan,  a Land 
Development  Plan  that  includes  a preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan,  and  a 
section  on  implementation.  In  the  development  of  the  plan  there  was  con- 
siderable citizen  involvement.  Black  Mountain's  economy  has  depended  to 
a great  extent  on  the  various  religious  assemblies  in  the  area,  however, 
with  the  eventual  construction  of  1-40  many  residents  feel  Black  Mountain 
should  diversify  its  economy  and  goals  relating  to  future  development. 
With  this  in  mind,  an  industrial  area  near  the  interstate  and  railroad  is 
proposed  on  the  plan.  The  plan  also  recommended  considerable  renovation 
of  the  Town's  CBD  in  order  that  Black  Mountain  may  continue  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  services  for  the  religious  assemblies  and  tourists  as  well 
as  local  residents. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMEN  T INFLUENCES 


Black  Mountain,  as  a municipality, 
first  became  concerned  with  guiding  its 
physical  development  in  1966  when  town 
officials  viewed  with  alarm  the  deter- 
iorating condition  of  the  town's  central 
business  area.  In  attempting  to  solve 
the  downtown  problems  other  problems 
were  encountered  and  the  town  realized 
an  overall  plan  of  development  was  nec- 
essary. 

In  1967  the  town  took  advantage  of 
a Federal  planning  grant  and  contracted 
the  professional  services  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

This  report  entitled  A Land  Develop- 
ment Plan  for  Black  Mountain,  North 
Carolina , outlines  a proposal  for  the 
future  pattern  of  residential,  commercial, 
industrial  and  public  land  uses  in  order 
to  best  serve  all  of  the  many  functions 
within  modern  Black  Mountain.  It  desig- 
nates appropriate  land  uses  for  the  exist- 
ing vacant  land  within  the  Town,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  indicating  desirable 
changes  within  certain  portions  of  Black 
Mountain.  Its  final  objective  is  to  in- 
sure sufficient  space  and  the  best  loca- 
tions for  all  land  uses,  permitting  a 
harmonious  relationship  between  them,  and 
allowing  for  the  most  efficient  movement 
of  traffic  throughout  the  Town. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the 
Planning  Board  now  proposes  that  future 
growth  and  development  be  guided  along 
the  lines  of  a generally  agreed  upon 
plan  carried  out  with  acceptable  develop- 
ment policies  and  standards. 

POPULATION  TRENDS 

Black  Mountain's  location  in  the  "hub" 
of  Western  North  Carolina  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Asheville  will  continue  to  in- 
fluence its  growth.  In  relation  to  ex- 
isting and  proposed  transportation 
facilities,  the  community  has  a great 
potential  for  development. 


Since  1910,  Black  Mountain  has  ex- 
perienced approximately  a 35  percent  in- 
crease per  decade  in  population,  with 
most  of  the  growth  occurring  between  1910 
and  1950.  With  a 1960  population  of  1,313 
it  is  still  experiencing  an  increase  in 
population  but  at  a decreasing  rate.  This 
follows  the  general  trend  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Region. 

Between  1950  and  I960,  Black  Mountain 
experienced  an  out-migration  of  approxi- 
mately 102  persons.  There  was  a signifi- 
cant loss  of  persons  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years,  especially  in  the  25  to  34 
age  group  (15.9  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1950  to  12.1  percent  in  1960). 

In  light  of  recent  migration  and  employ- 
ment trends  in  Buncombe  County,  the  out- 
migration trend  has  reversed  itself  and 
there  is  now  an  in-migration  into  the 
county. 

There  was  a marked  increase  in  the 
age  group  65  and  over  between  1950  and 
1960  (from  8.3  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation to  14.6  percent).  This  is  due  to 
a significant  number  of  older  people 
moving  into  the  community  after  retire- 
ment . 

By  using  an  up-to-date  dwelling 
count,  a 1968  population  of  1,482  is 
estimated  for  Black  Mountain.  This  re- 
presents an  increase  of  179  persons  since 
1960.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1968  there 
were  6,991  persons  in  the  Black  Mountain 
Planning  Area,  which  includes  the  area  of 
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it  is  assumed  that  the  planning  area  will 
continue  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as 
during  the  1950  to  1960  decade.  This 
gives  an  expected  population  of  7,155  for 
1970,  8,060  for  1980,  and  9,080  for  1990. 
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ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Since  the  majority  of  Black  Mountain' 
work  force  is  employed  elsewhere  in  Bun- 
combe County  and  since  the  Town  is  too 
small  to  analyze  its  economic  "push  and 
pull,"  employment  in  the  county  should 
be  analyzed. 

Since  1962  Buncombe  County  has  led 
the  state  in  growth  in  manufacturing 
employment.  Between  1963  and  1968,  the 
County  work  force  increased  by  8,250 
workers.  Manufacturing  employment  in- 
creased by  approximately  3,210  and  non- 
manufacturing employment  by  5,040.  While 
the  largest  numerical  gains  were  noted 
in  the  traditional  major  sources  of  em- 
ployment— trade,  services,  government  — 
gains  occurred  in  almost  all  activities. 
As  a result,  the  economy  has  become  more 
diversified  and  stabilized  and  the  work 
force  more  skilled. 

The  tourist  and  convention  business 
is  especially  important  to  Buncombe 
County  and  particularly  so  to  Black 
Mountain.  In  1968,  visitors  spent  43.6 
million  dollars  in  the  county,  resulting 
in  employment  for  3,827  persons  and  wages 
of  approximately  15  million  dollars.  The 
five  religious  assemblies  near  Black 
Mountain  attract  approximately  100,000 
persons  annually.  The  type  of  tourist 
development  most  conducive  to  the  Black 
Mountain  area  is  that  which  provides 
travel  accommodations  and  nighttime 
entertai nme  n t . 

Buncombe  County  serves  as  a retail 
and  wholesale  trade  center  for  the  entire 
Western  North  Carolina  region,  with  in- 
dications that  the  City  of  Asheville  is 
receiving  the  majority  of  volume  and 
specialty  purchases  and  towns  such  as 
Black  Mountain  serving  mainly  for  the 
purchase  of  convenience  items. 

Manufacturing  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  importance  in  Buncombe  County, 
and  tourism  will  continue  its  growth. 
Therefore,  Black  Mountain's  location  near 
multiple  possibilities  of  employment  will 
continue  to  influence  its  upward  growth 
trend. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


PATTERN  OF  PHYS  ICAL  DE 

The  Land  Development  Plan  covers  an 
area  nine  times  as  large  as  the  Town 
itself.  This  large  area  has  been  desig- 
nated the  "Black  Mountain  Planning  Area" 
for  purposes  of  this  planning  program. 

Throughout  this  planning  area,  the 
Town,  of  Black  Mountain  has  planning 
jurisdiction,  i.e.,  the  power  to  zone 
and  control  the  subdivision  of  land.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  many  of  the 
existing  physical  problems  of  a city  or 
town  must  be  approached  on  the  basis  of 
a larger  geographical  area.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  future 
growth  locally  will  take  place  in  the 
area  outside  the  present  city  limits  of 
Black  Mountain,  and  this  anticipated 
growth  in  the  outlying  sections  will  have 
a direct  bearing  on  the  future  land  use 
pattern  of  the  Town  itself.  Designation 
of  the  broader  "Black  Mountain  Planning 
Area"  is  a practical  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  overall  area  is  one  physi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  entity.  Sug- 
gested steps  for  implementing  the  plan 
for  the  entire  Planning  Area  are  offered 
in  Chapter  Six  of  the  report. 

The  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area,  as 
designated  for  planning  purposes,  in- 
cludes a total  of  approximately  6,657 
acres  or  10.2  square  miles.  Of  this 
total  area,  715  acres  or  1.1  square  miles 
lie  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  re- 
maining 5,853  acres  or  9.1  square  miles 
comprise  the  remainder  of  the  planning 
area.  It  is  within  this  area  that  the 
major  concentration  of  population  pre- 
sently exists  and  where  the  land  is  used 
primarily  for  residential  purposes.  It 
is  also  where  most  of  the  anticipated 
growth  will  occur. 

EXISTING  LAND  USE:  THE  SURVEY 

Many  factors  have  influenced  the  past 
location  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
land  uses  and  will  continue  to  influence 
the  future  development. 


VELOPMENT 

The  land  use  survey  is  a necessary 
statistical  tool  which  draws  meaning 
from  a mass  of  unspectacular  detail.  The 
land  use  survey  is  not  a plan;  it  is  in- 

formation upon  which  objectives  and  plans 
can  be  formulated.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  land  use  survey  is  undertaken  to 
determine  the  physical  structure  of  the 
community  based  upon  an  inventory  of  the 
use  of  each  and  every  individual  parcel 
of  land.  In  the  survey,  the  unit  of  land 
is  the  parcel  which  is  defined  as  conti- 
guous land  under  common  ownership  devoted 
to  a specific  use.  The  objective  of  the 
survey  is  to  obtain  as  precise  and  accur- 
ate a picture  of  land  use  as  possible. 

The  land  use  survey  determines  and 
measures  the  amount  of  land  in  use,  the 
amount  available  for  use,  and  the  amount 
that  can  be  reserved  for  future  use.  It 
is  an  essential  tool  in  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  a land  development 
plan. 

There  are  many  uses,  projections,  and 
studies  that  use  the  land  use  survey  as 
a source  of  data.  The  determination  of 
existing  land  uses  and  the  spatial  dis- 
tribution of  uses  is  a prerequisite  to 
zoning.  A land  development  plan  must 
have  its  roots  planted  firmly  in  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  land  use  sur- 
vey. All  of  the  many  facets  of  the  land 
development  plan  (such  as  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  districts, 
public  land  uses,  etc.)  begin  with  the 
existing  and  work  toward  the  desired 
future  of  the  community.  The  land  use 
survey  is  the  instrument  which  supplies 
the  knowledge  of  the  existing. 

In  addition,  the  land  use  survey  has 
legal  significance  as  well  as  establish- 
ing a basis  for  decision  making.  North 
Carolina  planning  legislation  dictates 
that  municipalities  in  utilizing  their 
police  power  in  planning  and  zoning  de- 
cisions must  give  reasonable  considera- 
tion to  the  existing  character  of  the 
district  . 
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It  was  not  intended  at  this  point  to 
give  a complete  analysis  of  the  many 
types,  degrees,  uses,  and  methods  of  land 
use  surveys,  but  only  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  land  use  survey 
in  any  land  use  study.  The  accuracy,  de- 
pendability, and  usefulness  of  any  compre- 
hensive land  development  plan  will  depend 
to  a great  degree  upon  the  accuracy  and 
detail  of  the  land  use  survey. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  of  a detailed  land  use  survey 
is  a prerequisite  for  the  preparation  of 
a land  development  plan  and  a zoning 
ordinance,  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Regional  Planning  Commission  undertook  a 
land  use  survey  of  the  Black  Mountain 
Planning  Area,  which  was  completed  in 
September,  1968.  The  Black  Mountain  Land 
Use  Survey  is  primarily  a graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  land  uses  occurr- 
ing in  the  planning  area. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a systematic 
analysis  of  the  land  uses  in  Black  Mountain, 
a land  use  classification  system  was  de- 
vised to  group  similar  land  uses.  The 
classification  of  uses  as  employed  in  the 
land  use  survey  of  the  Black  Mountainn 
Planning  Area  is  as  follows: 

Residential : All  land  used  for  all 

cvpes  of  residential  dwelling  units,  i.e., 
single  family,  multi-family,  and  mobile 

homes . 

C omme  r c i a 1 : All  land  used  for  any 

activity  concerned  with  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  the  provision  of  service 
or  performance  of  office  functions. 

Industrial:  All  land  used  for  whole- 

saling, warehousing,  trucking,  or  any  manu- 
facturing, processing,  or  fabricating 
activity. 

Public,  Semi-Public:  All  land  utilized 

for  the  social  and  cultural  enrichment  of 
the  c ommun i t y . 

Transportation,  Communication,  and 

Utilities:  All  land  devoted  to  public 

utility  functions,  including  railroads, 
utilities,  and  streets. 


Undeveloped  or  Agricultural;  All 
land  which  is  vacant,  undeveloped,  or  in 
agricultural  use. 


Because  of  the  extensive  size  of  the 
planning  area  and  the  limitations  of  the 
study,  it  was  impossible  to  represent  any 
thing  but  the  six  broad  land  use  classifi 
cations  depicted  on  the  land  use  map. 
Table  1,  however,  gives  a detailed  break- 
down of  the  various  land  uses  located 
within  the  planning  area.  This  detailed 
analysis  will  help  gain  a perspective  of 
the  community  and  lend  itself  to  the  land 
submitted  later 


use  proposals 
port. 


in  this  r e - 
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TABLE  I 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN  LAND  USE 


INCORPORATED 

AREA 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  AREA 

PLANNING 

AREA 

Land  Use 

7o  o f 
Total 

Acres  Land 

Developed 

Land 

% of 

Total  Developed 

Acres  Land  Land 

% o f 
Total 

Acres  Land 

De  ve loped 
Land 

Residential 

169.2 

23.7 

38 . 6 

789  .3 

13.5 

33.1 

958.5 

14.6 

33.9 

Single  F ami  1 y 

16  2-1 

22.7 

37.0 

762.3 

13.0 

32.0 

924.4 

14.1 

32.7 

Mu  1 t i -F ami  1 y 

3 . 3 

. 5 

.8 

.5 

.0 

.02 

3.8 

.05 

. 1 

Trailers 

3.8 

. 5 

.8 

26.5 

. 5 

1 . 1 

30.3 

. 5 

1 . 1 

C omme  r c i a 1 

33.2 

4.6 

7 . 6 

35.8 

.6 

1 . 5 

69.0 

1 . 1 

2 .4 

Retail 

2 3.3 

3.2 

5 . 3 

17.4 

. 3 

. 7 

40'.  7 

. 7 

1 . 4 

Service 

8.8 

1 .2 

2.0 

18.4 

.3 

.8 

27.2 

. 4 

1 .0 

Office 

1 . 1 

. 2 

.3 

1 . 1 

.01 

.03 

Industrial 

1 .2 

. 2 

. 3 

. 2 

.03 

.08 

3.2 

.05 

1 . 1 

Publ  ic-Semi-Public 

31.0 

4.3 

7 . 1 

149.0 

2 .6 

6.2 

180.0 

2 . 7 

6 . 4 

Educ  at i ona 1 

5.6 

.8 

1.3 

11.5 

.2 

. 5 

17.1 

. 3 

. 6 

Cul  tural 

8 . I 

1 . 1 

1 .9 

6 . 7 

. 1 

. 3 

14.8 

. 2 

. 5 

Medical 

1 .3 

. 2 

. 3 

69 .0 

1 .2 

2 .9 

70 . 3 

l . 1 

2 . 5 

Religious 

13.3 

1 .8 

3.0 

61.8 

1 . 1 

2 . 5 

75.1 

1 . 1 

2 . 7 

Public  Admi n . 

2 . 7 

. 4 

.6 

2 . 7 

.04 

. 1 

Transportation,  Communication, 

& Utilities 

85.9 

12.0 

19.6 

1 ,404.2 

24.0 

58 . 9 

1 ,490. 1 

22.7 

52  . 8 

Streets 

71.8 

10.0 

16.4 

1,377.3 

23.5 

57  . 7 

1 , 449 . 1 

22.1 

51.3 

Rai lroads 

11.4 

1 . 5 

2 . 6 

26.2 

. 5 

1 . 1 

37.6 

.6 

1 . 3 

Terminals 

.2 

. 1 

.03 

.2 

. 0 

.0 

C ommun ication 

1 . 4 

.2 

. 3 

1 . 4 

.02 

. 1 

Utilities 

1 . 1 

. 2 

.3 

. 7 

. 0 1 

. 1 

1 .8 

.02 

. 1 

Open  Space 

117.4 

16.4 

26.8 

7 . 4 

. 1 

. 3 

124.8 

1 .9 

4.4 

Parks  6c  Playgrounds 

20 . 7 

2 .9 

4. 7 

20.7 

.3 

. 7 

Cemeteries 

1 . 6 

. 2 

. 4 

7 . 4 

. 1 

.3 

9 .0 

. 1 

. 3 

Golf  Course  s 

95.1 

13.3 

2 1.7 

95.1 

1 . 5 

3 . 4 

Undeveloped  or  Agricultrual 

2 7 7 .2 

38 . 8 



3 ,465.0 

59  . 2 

3,742.2 

57  .0 

TOTAL 

7 15.1 

100.0 

5,852.7  100.0 

6,567.8 

100.0 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

437.9 

100.0 

2,387.7 

100.0 

2,823.6 

100 .0 

Source:  Field  Survey  conducted  by  the 

Western 

North  Carol 

ina  Regional 

Planning 

Comm i s s i o n . 

The  map  on  page  6 illustrates  graphic- 
ally the  location  of  the  various  land  uses 
in  the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE 
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□ RESIDENTIAL 

□ COMMERCIAL 

□ INDUSTRIAL 

□ PUBLIC  AND  SEMI  PUBLIC 

□ TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION 
AND  UTILITIES,, 


Residential  Land  Uses  In  Town 

The  residential  component  of  any 
community  is  generally  the  largest  user 
of  land.  This  is  true  of  Black  Mountain 
where  land  used  for  residential  purposes 
amounts  to  approximately  169  acres  or 
38.6  percent  of  the  total  developed  land 
area.  S i n g 1 e - f am i 1 y dwellings  predomin- 
ate. Several  scattered  multi-family 
dwellings  and  mobile  homes  can  also  be 
found  in  the  community. 


Standard : Structures  with  only  slight 
defects  normally  corrected  during  the 
course  of  regular  maintenance,  i.e., 
painting . 

Substandard:  Structures  requiring 
more  repair  than  would  be  provided  in 
the  course  of  regular  maintenance.  Such 
structures  have  one  or  more  defects  of 
an  intermediate  nature  that  must  be 
corrected  if  the  unit  is  to  continue  to 
provide  safe  and  adequate  shelter,  i.e., 
replacement  of  a worn  out  roof. 


Residential  uses, as  well  as  other 
growth,  has  been  limited  mainly  to  the 
northern  side  of  U.S.  70,  due  to  the 
poor  soil  conditions  on  the  south  side. 
New  residential  growth  is  occurring  on 
scattered  vacant  lots  between  older  re- 
sidences throughout  the  Town.  There  is 
also  residential  development  taking  place 
on  land  adjacent  to  the  golf  course. 


Dilapidated:  Structures  that  do  not 
provide  safe  and  adequate  shelter  and 
in  their  present  condition  endanger  the 
health,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the 
occupants.  Deterioration  is  either  so 
critical  or  so  wide-spread  that  the 
structure  is  not  economically  feasible 
for  repair  and  should  be  razed. 


Residential  Land  Uses  In  The  Fringe  Area 

Within  Black  Mountain's  fringe  area, 
a total  of  approximately  789  acres  or 
33.1  percent  of  the  development  is  de- 
voted to  residential  purposes.  To  break 
it  down  further,  762.3  acres  or  32.0  per- 
cent are  devoted  to  s i n g 1 e - f am i 1 y re- 
sidences, 26.5  acres  or  1.1  percent  to 
mobile  homes  and  multi-family  dwellings 
are  negligable.  The  majority  of  resi- 
dential development  which  has  occurred 
in  the  fringe  area  may  be  characterized 
as  r u r a 1 - r e s i d e n t i a 1 development.  This 
type  of  development  adheres  to  a pattern 
related  to  accessibility  and  developable 
land. 

Quality  Of  Housing 

At  the  same  time  the  land  use  survey 
was  conducted,  a field  survey  was  also 
undertaken  to  determine  the  exterior 
quality  of  each  residential  structure  in 
the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area.  Each 
dwelling  unit  was  graded  on  apparent 
structural  condition,  maintenance,  and 
environment.  No  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
duct a detailed  survey  of  all  housing. 

The  following  criteria  were  used  to 
evaluate  housing  quality: 


As  Table  2 below  indicates,  dilapi- 
dated housing  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Black  Mountain  is  not  a major  problem 
at  this  time.  However,  in  the  fringe 
area  there  are  several  problem  areas  which 
contain  considerable  amounts  of  dilapi- 
dated housing. 


TABLE  II 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 
BLACK  MOUNTAIN  PLANNING  AREA 

CONDITION  AREA 


Black  Mountain  Proper  Black  Mountain  Fringe  Area 


S t andar d 

358 

8 15 

Percent 

73.2 

53.5 

Substandard 

123 

580 

Percent 

25 . 1 

38 . 1 

D i 1 ap idate  d 

8 

128 

Percent 

1 . 7 

8.4 

Source:  1968  Field  Survey  by  Western  North  Carolina  Regional  Planning 

C ommi  s s i on . 
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Although  there  is  a relatively  low 
proportion  of  dilapidated  housing,  the 
Black  Mountain  Planning  Area  contains  a 
significant  number  of  dwellings  which 
are  in  need  of  some  form  of  structural 
upgrading  due  to  a lack  of  proper  main- 
tenance, poor  orginial  construction,  or 
other  contributing  factors.  One  point 
should  be  emphasized:  approximately  41 

percent  of  Black  Mountain's  Planning  Area 
residential  structures  are  substandard 
or  dilapidated  and  unless  a program  is 
undertaken  to  upgrade  the  many  dwellings 
in  need  of  structural  repair,  blight 
could  very  well  become  a major  problem. 

As  the  map  on  page  9 indicates,  there 
are  several  heavy  concentrations  of  sub- 
standard and  dilapidated  dwellings  in  the 
planning  area,  and  there  are  relatively 
few  areas  free  from  the  effects  of  this 
situation.  The  detrimental  effects  of 
substandard  housing  could  prove  to  be  a 
prohibiting  factor  in  the  development  of 
new  housing. 

Factors  For  Maintaining  Sound  Residential 
Areas 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain 
sound  residential  areas,  nor  is  doing  so 
always  the  popular  course  for  municipal 
officials  to  cake.  Yet,  the  quality  of 
housing  and  residential  areas  is  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  in 
community  development.  The  community 
that  cannot  find  methods  to  insure  that 
new  residential  subdivisions  will  develop 
into  mature,  sound  residential  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  faced  with  continual  housing 
problems.  The  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  subdivision  regulations  and  the  various 
building  codes  is  a big  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  stated  frequently  that  as  areas 
of  housing  become  old,  these  areas  should 
be  converted  into  commercial  and  industrial 
uses.  This  conversion,  the  argument  goes, 
will  provide  the  stimulus  to  investment 
that  will  help  renew  the  areas  as  a non- 
residential  district.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  is  not  true. 

The  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area  devotes 
33.4  percent  of  its  developed  land  to 


residential  purposes.  It  devotes  only 
2.4  percent  of  this  developed  land  to 
commercial  use  and  only  .1  percent  to  in- 
dustrial use.  There  simply  is  not  enough 
nor  will  there  be  enough,  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  to  take  over  resident 
ial  areas  as  they  become  old  and  blighted 
Residential  areas  either  will  be  main- 
tained and  preserved  or  they  will  become 
blighted  and  slum  areas.  The  residential 
areas  of  Black  Mountain  have  in  the  past 
been  one  of  the  Town's  major  assets  and 
must  not  be  converted  into  a liability. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Town 
of  Black  Mountain  to  establish  basic 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  residential  quali- 
ties of  existing  residential  areas.  The 
development  of  these  basic  policies  is 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  Land 
Development  Plan  report. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS 
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STANDARD 

SUB-STANDARD 
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Commercial  Land  Uses 


Central  Business  District:  Somewhere 


With  very  few  exceptions,  commercial 
land  uses  in  cities  use  less  land  area 
than  any  other  major  category  of  land  use. 
The  commercial  classification  as  utilized 
in  this  study  covers  a broad  range  of 
business  activities  which  include  retail, 
service,  and  off  ice-oriented  functions. 

The  map  titled  Existing  Land  Use, 

(page  6)  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
land  used  for  commercial  purposes.  Slight- 
ly more  than  2.4  percent  or  nearly  69 
acres  of  the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area 
is  developed  for  commercial  use.  If  we 
are  content  to  use  a commonly  used  stand- 
ard of  three  acres  per  1,000  persons, 
theoretically,  we  have  enough  acreage  to 
support  23,000  persons.  This  high  per- 
centage in  Black  Mountain  is  somewhat  out 
of  line  with  national  averages.  Relatively 
small  acreages  of  commercial  land  generally 
are  sufficient  to  serve  the  area.  For- 
mulation of  appropriate  locational  re- 
quirements is  more  important  than  space 
considerations  in  the  Land  Development 
Plan. 

Strip  Commercial:  Of  greatest  concern 
in  the  pattern  of  existing  commercial  land 
use  for  Black  Mountain  is  the  amount  of 
strip  commercial  development.  Isolated 
and  scattered  businesses  along  highways  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  attract  the  con- 
sumer as  does  a shopping  center  or  commer- 
cial cluster.  As  a result,  the  scattered 
businesses  are  forced  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  through  the  use  of  signs, 
billboards,  and  lights.  By  clustering, 
the  scale  appears  larger,  there  is  greater 
contrast  with  surroundings,  the  business 
function  is  more  understood  and  there  is 
greater  unity.  With  adequate  off-street 
parking  areas,  integrated  design,  and 
mutual  customer  drawing  power,  the  shopp- 
ing center  has  made  strip  commercial 
development  an  obsolete  pattern  of  land 
use.  Strip  commercial  development  in 
Black  Mountain  has  taken  place  to  a limit- 
ed degree  along  U.S.  70  and  is  largely 
oriented  to  passing  traffic.  Further 
haphazard  development  of  this  type  should 
be  discouraged. 


near  the  geographic  center  of  every  city 
is  a "central  business  district,"  common- 
ly referred  to  as  the  CBD.  The  central 
business  district  in  a community  represents 
the  basic  core  of  the  community's  tax  base. 
It  is  the  largest  area  of  high  value  pro- 
perty in  the  community  and  is  a major 
employment  area.  The  central  business 
district  usually  requires  a major  portion 
of  the  m u n i c i d a 1 i t v ' 


c n v w l r'  /ci  c 


Such  an  important  segement  of  the  urban 
complex  as  the  central  business  district 
cannot  be  ignored;  nor  can  the  effects  of 
other  types  of  development  on  the  area  be 
ignored.  In  the  very  smallest  towns,  the 
CBD  may  be  nothing  more  than  a neighbor- 
hood sized  shopping  district. 


Black  Mountain's  CBD  is  a compact  area 
which  developed  in  the  early  1900’s  along 
Sutton  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street  with  the 
railroad  depot  being  the  center  of  the 
business  district. 


Expansion  of  the  central  business  area 
is  restricted  to  the  south  by  the  Southern 
Railroad  and  to  the  west  by  poor  soil  and 
topographic  conditions.  Expansion  to  the 
north  and  east  is  possible  and  is  present- 
ly taking  place.  U.  S.  70  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  CBD  and  causes  extreme 
traffic  congestion  particularly  during  the 
summer  tourist  season.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  undesirable  situation  will  be 
alleviated  with  the  construction  of  Inter- 
state 40.  What  effect  the  interstate  will 
have  on  the  CBD  is  impossible  to  determine 
at  this  time. 

There  are  several  other  major  pro- 
blems facing  the  area.  The  CBD  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  a "magnet"  to  attract 
consumers.  Other  problems  are  inadequate 
off-street  parking  and  an  ever-increasing 
vacancy  rate  which  is  giving  the  CBD  a 
depressed  look.  This  is  particularly 
evident  on  Cherry  Street  where  most  of  the 
buildings  are  vacant  or  are  occupied  by 
marginal  non-CBD  related  uses.  Black 
Mountain's  CBD  is  in  a precarious  position 
and  a comprehensive  renovation  program  is 
strongly  recommended.  Complete  solution 
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of  '"he  problem  will  involve,  however,  a 
combination  of  public  and  private  invest- 
ment . 

Industrial  Land  Uses 


should  be  careful  not  to  allow  an  excess 
of  land  to  be  taken  up  by  tax  exempt  pro- 
perties unless  they  donate  some  funds  for 
municipal  operations. 

Transportation  Land  Uses 


Black  Mountain's  original  growth  and 
development  was  due  partially  to  indust- 
rial-oriented activities.  However,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  Town  does  not  owe 
its  present  existence  to  industrial  activi- 
ties within  the  planning  area. 


Although  indust 
Black  Mountain  date 
the  century,  only  1 
in  the  city  limits 
form  of  industrial 
only  .3  percent  of 
area. 


rial  activities  in 
back  to  the  turn  of 
.2  acres  of  land  with- 
are  devoted  to  any 
use.  This  represents 
the  developed  land 


The  one-mile  fringe  area  has  at  the 
present  approximately  2 acres  devoted  to 
industrial  use.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
a recently  constructed  knitting  mill  off 
Blue  Ridge  Road.  A large  area  within  the 
planning  area  owned  by  Grovestone  Sand 
and  Gravel  and  used  in  the  past  for  sand 
and  gravel  operations  has  been  abandoned, 
therefore,  this  land  was  classified  as 
vacant  . 


Public  and  Semi-Public  Land  Uses 


The  nature  of  cities,  large  and  small, 
and  their  role  as  the  workshops  of  our 
economy  make  it  necessary  to  include  in 
any  urban  physical  structure  a large 
measure  of  facilities  for  common  activi- 
ties and  public  services. 

Public  and  semi-public  land  uses  com- 
prise approximately  148.4  acres  within 
Black  Mountain  and  156.4  acres  in  the  one- 
mile  fringe  area. 


The  majority  of  the  acreage 
and  semi-public  use  is  consumed 
golf  course  and  In-the-Oaks  Episcopal 
Center.  Public  and  semi-publi 
present  no  real  physical  probl 
Town.  They  are  generally  defin 
to  the  urban  environment  since 
tribute  to  the  cultural  and  so 
of  Black  Mountain.  The  Town,  however. 
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An  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  any  community  is  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate rights-of-way  for  streets,  railroads 
terminals,  etc.  Transportation  land  uses 
include  street  and  railroad  rights-of-way 
and  terminals.  This  land  use  is  the  third 
largest  consumer  of  land  within  Black 
Mountain’s  corporate  limits  and  is  the 
largest  consumer  in  the  one-mile  fringe 
area. 


Within  Black  Mountain's  corporate 
limits,  83.4  acres  are  used  for  transporta 
tion  purposes.  Of  these  83.4  acres,  71.8 
are  devoted  to  streets,  11.4  to  railroad 
rights-of-way,  and  about  .3  acres  to 
terminals.  The  total  amount  of  land  used 
for  street  purposes  stands  at  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  developed  acreage.  This  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  percentage  (25 
percent)  which  is  considered  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  average  town. 


Undeveloped  or  Agricultural  Land  Uses 


In  the  total  planning  area,  this 
category  of  land  use  contains  the  majority 
of  the  acreage.  Undeveloped  land  in- 
cludes all  forested  areas,  farmland, 
water  bodies,  vacant  fields — in  short, 
everything  not  tabulated  in  one  of  the 
other  land  use  classifications. 
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SOILS 


The  United  States  has  had 
an  abundance  of  the  three  basi 
mental  resources:  air,  water, 
These  resources  could  be  utili 
ever  manner  desired;  there  was 
them  in  sight.  However,  in  re 
it  has  been  realized  that  mayb 
resources  were  not  as  inexhaus 
previously  thought.  Water,  as 
air,  has  become  polluted  from 
growth  and  development  of  the 
tan  areas. 
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Finally,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
there  is  even  a limit  to  the  supply  of 
land,  suitable  land  of  the  right  kind  for 
urban  development.  It  has  become  diffi- 
cult, more  so  than  with  water  and  air,  to 
convince  people  that  all  land  is  not  the 
same,  that  land  has  physical  character- 
istics which  must  be  considered  if  develop- 
ment is  to  take  place  on  a sound  basis. 


In  this  respect,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  use  soil  survey  data  as  a major 
factor  in  guiding  the  design  of  the  Land 
Development  Plan  for  Black  Mountain.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  recently 
made  interpretations  of  soil  information, 
and  this  information  is  now  readily  avail- 
able for  consideration  in  planning  develop- 
ment. 

Soils  that  occur  together  in  a char- 
acteristic and  repeating  pattern  make  up 
a general  soil  area  or  a soil  association. 
An  association  consists  of  one  or  more 
major  soils  and  at  least  one  minor  soil. 

1’he  soils  may  be  similar  or  they  may  differ 
greatly.  Although  closely  associated 
geographically,  the  soils  in  a general 
soil  area  may  differ  in  their  suitability 
for  agricultural  and  nonfarm  use. 

A general  soil  map  was  made  showing 
:he  location  and  extent  of  the  nine  soil 
associations  in  the  community.  Such  a 
map  provides  the  general  soils  data  needed 
to  plan  the  efficient  use  and  orderly 
development  of  the  community's  natural 
land  resources.  It  does  not  show  accu- 
rately the  kinds  of  soil  in  a small  tract 
and  is  not  suitable  for  the  planning  of 


such  small  units  of  land. 

The  nine  soil  associations  in  Black 
Mountain  Planning  Area  are  described  in 
the  appendix. 

Soils  And  Land  Use  Planning 

In  formulating  the  Land  Development 
Plan  for  the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area, 
there  has  been  an  integration  of  the  con- 
sideration of  soil  factors  with  the  plan- 
ning factors  in  designating  the  general 
land  use  pattern  for  the  Town. 

Three  primary  results  should  be 
achieved : 

1.  Land  within  the  planning  area 
should  be  designated  in  the  Land 
Development  Plan  and  zoned  in 
such  a way  as  to  utilize  in  a 
positive  manner  the  soil  char- 
acteristics of  the  particular 
area. 

2.  No  land  should  be  designated  or 
zoned  for  a use  for  which  the 
soil  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ticular area  are  unsuitable. 

3.  The  land  use  pattern  so  created 
should  be  satisfactory  on  the 
basis  of  other  planning  criteria. 

Analysis  Of  Soil  Conditions 


According  to  the  map  on  page  13,  pre- 
pared by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
approximately  3,322  acres  or  50.5  percent 
of  the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area  lies 
in  soil  areas  imposing  severe  limitations 
on  development.  In  addition,  1,550  acres 
or  23.6  percent  of  the  planning  area  con- 
sists of  soils  imposing  moderate  limita- 
tions on  development.  Thus,  a total  of 
4,872  acres  or  74.1  percent  of  the  plan- 
ning area  can  immediately  be  eliminated 
from  consideration  as  prime  developable 
land. 


GENERAL  SOIL  MAP 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS 


In  addition  to  soil  conditions, 
another  associated  factor  which  must  be 
considered  when  designating  future  land 
use  is  topography. 

Topographic  features  which  render  a 
particular  piece  of  land  unsuitable  for 
development  to  low  or  medium  priced  home- 
sites  may  constitute  a valuable  asset  to 
the  development  of  higher  priced  resi- 
dences. In  the  past,  development  in 
the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area  has 
occurred  primarily  on  land  previously 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  there- 
fore, offering  no  topographic  obstacles 
to  intensive  use.  However,  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  area  increases,  the  com- 
petition for  available  land  will  make 
much  steeper  land  more  attractive  for 
residential  use.  Hillsides  and  areas 
that  give  seclusion  which  have  been 
avoided  in  the  past  will  become  extreme- 
ly attractive  for  more  expensive  home- 
sites  and  will  command  premium  raw  land 
prices.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  planning  area  falls  into  this 
c ategory . 


Land  subject  to  periodic  flooding 
represents  a small  but  decisive  part  in 
Black  Mountain's  development.  This  land 
is  unsuitable  for  any  type  of  intensive 
urban  use;  however,  it  has  great  potential 
value  to  area  residents  if  it  is  properly 
utilized  as  open  space  green  areas, 
buffers,  and  parks,  which  may  or  may  mot 
include  intensive  recreational  use.  Ex- 
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FUTURE  LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 


TABLE  III 


Estimates  of  land  requirements  are 
basic  to  all  long-range  planning.  The 
1990  population  projections  for  Black 
Mountain  and  its  planning  area  have 
therefore  been  translated  into  specific 
estimates  of  future  land  needs  within 
the  Black  Mountain  Planning  Area  for  the 
principal  uses  — residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial. 

These  future  land  requirements  are 
discussed  below.  Later,  as  a part  of 
the  Land  Development  Plan  itself,  these 
land  requirements  are  broken  down  into 
specific  allocations,  taking  into  ac- 
count land  capabilities,  availability  of 
streets  and  utilities  and  all  other  per- 
tinent factors. 

Residential 

The  projected  gain  of  2,189  persons 
in  the  Planning  Area  by  1990  may  be 
somewhat  conservative  but  nevertheless 
will  involve  a net  increase  of  more  than 
680  dwelling  units  estimated  on  a mini- 
mum basis.  This  increase  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  approximately  2,086  dwell- 
ing units  making  up  the  current  housing 
inventory  of  the  whole  Planning  Area. 
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roximately  958  acres  of  land  are 
ly  in  use  for  residential  pur- 
n the  planning  area,  developed  at 
densities.  The  higher  densities, 
be  expected,  are  in  the  older, 
portions  of  the  area  and  the  low- 
ities  are  in  the  newer,  outlying 
The  trend  towards  lower  densities 
cted  to  continue  during  the  next 
ades  and  will  result  in  an  ever- 
ing  proportion  of  residential 
population. 


The  following  table  summarizes  the 
1990  residential  land  needs  in  the  plan- 
ning area  compared  with  the  estimated 
residential  land  use  in  1968. 


PROJECTED  RESIDENTIAL  LAND  REQUIREMENTS 
Black  Mountain  Planning  Area 
1990 


1968 

1990 

1968-1990 

E s t iraa te 

Pro  jection 

I nc  re  ase 

Numb  e r 

of  People 

6,991 

9 ,080 

2 ,189 

Number 

of  Dwelling  Units 

2,086 

2,767 

681 

Land 

Requirements : 

Ne  t 

Residential  Acreage 

958 

1,243 

285 

The  gross  acreage  needed  for  resi- 
dential land  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  1,243  acreas  indicated  above.  Gross 
acreage — which  includes  land  for  streets, 
schools,  playgrounds,  etc. --is  about  25 
percent  greater  than  net  acreage.  This 
means  that  a total  of  about  1,553  acres 
will  be  needed  for  residential  and  resi- 
dential-related uses  in  1990. 

C omme  r c i a 1 

It  is  impossible  to  project  with  great 
accuracy  either  the  location  or  the  size 
of  future  commercial  areas.  To  a much 
greater  extent  than  any  other  type  of 
use,  commercial  development  is  subjected 
to  rapidly  shifting  economic  pressures 
which  can  change  the  entire  concept  of 
development  almost  overnight. 

Accordingly,  commercial  land  require- 
ments have  been  calculated  only  for  two 
broad  categories  — central  area  commercial 
and  outlying  commercial.  The  central 
area  commercial  includes  the  central 
business  district  and  its  fringe  areas. 
Outlying  commercial  areas  include  neigh- 
borhood shopping  centers  and  highway - 
oriented  uses. 

At  the  present  time,  land  used  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  central  area 
totals  approximately  16  acres,  or  2*3 
acres  per  1,000  persons  in  the  planning 
area.  Commercial  use  of  land  in  outlying 
areas  totals  53  acres,  or  approximately 


8 acres  per  1,000  population.  The  total 
of  69  acres  of  land  in  use  for  commer- 
cial purposes  is  about  10  acres  per 
1,000  persons.  If  we  are  content  to  use 
a commonly  used  standard  of  3 acres  per 
1,000  persons,  theoretically  there  is 
enough  acreage  to  support  nearly  23,000 
persons . 

On  this  basis,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  Town  already  has  been  generous 
in  providing  for  the  future.  This  would 
be  further  assuming,  of  course,  that  this 
acreage  was  all  properly  distributed  and 
that  an  adequate  range  of  goods  and 
services  were  provided. 

The  recommendation  for  this  element 
is  to  proceed  not  in  the  direction  of 
further  increases  in  space  allocated  to 
commercial  use,  but  toward  concentration 
on  encouragement,  preservation,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  present  business  dis- 
tricts. No  significant  changes  in  the 
existing  commercial  framework  in  Black 
Mountain  are  proposed;  the  allocation  of 
commercial  space  is  more  than  adequate 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  planning  area; 
the  main  need  now  is  to  encourage  proper 
distribution  and  use  of  the  acreage. 

Industrial 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a 
single  industrial  area  now  existing  in 
Black  Mountain  which  may  be  considered 
highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
industry  or  the  Town.  To  attract  high 
caliber  industry  to  Black  Mountain,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allocate  space  for 
a modern  approach  to  industrial  land  use. 

Meeting  the  location  requirements 
established  above,  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 230  acres  is  indicated  on  the 
Land  Development  Plan.  The  site  pro- 
posed for  industrial  development  is 
located  south  of  Highway  70  and  west  of 
Route  9.  It  is  served  by  rail  facilities 
Highway  70,  and  in  the  near  future,  Inter 
state  40.  In  addition  another  large 
tract  of  approximate ly  19  5 acres  owned  by 
Grovestone  Sand  and  Gravel  is  indicated 
as  an  area  for  heavy  industrial  use. 


CHAPTER  TH 


REE 


rHE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GOAL 

The  planning  process  involves  many 
different  elements,  which  include  first 
the  establishment  of  goals  and  objectives 
followed  by  the  formulation  of  some  means 
of  achieving  the  desired  goals.  The 
Black  Mountain  planning  program  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  community — 
its  natural  resources,  its  economy  and 
above  all  the  welfare  of  its  people.  In 
order  to  insure  development  will  take 
place  in  the  manner  desired,  the  follow- 
ing goals  have  been  established. 

The  goals  selected  for  the  Black 
Mountain  Land  Development  Plan  provide 
the  basic  framework  for  the  physical 
arrangement  of  land  uses.  Such  guide- 
lines to  be  truly  effective  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  community  as  well  as 
being  desirable  and  workable. 

The  broad,  overall  objective  or  goal 
of  the  Black  Mountain  planning  program  is 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  Town  resi- 

dents by  helping  to  create  an  increasingly 
better,  more  healthful,  convenient, 
efficient,  and  attractive  environment. 

This  is  the  basic  goal  upon  which  all 
subsequent  goals  rest.  It  is  the  most 
abstract  of  all  goals  and  could  be  argued 
to  be  too  vague  to  be  of  utility.  How- 
ever, it  is  a goal  that  may  be  forgotten 
unless  stated,  the  details  of  what  con- 
stitutes "well-being"  are  subject  to 
varying  interpretation.  Possible  ex- 
amples will  become  explicit  in  other 
sections  of  this  report  which  designate 
development  objectives  and  imp lemental 
policies. 

More  specific  objectives  or  goals  of 
the  Planning  Board  are: 

To  encourage  the  most  appropriate 
uses  of  land  throughout  the  Town 
and  conserve  and  protect  property 
values  and  the  future  tax  base  of 
the  community  by  preventing  undue 
intermixing  of  incompatible  types 
of  land  use. 


S 

To  encourage  industrial  and  other 
economic  pursuits  which  will  ex- 
pand economic  opportunities  for 
the  future  population  at  wages 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  the  enjoyable  use 
of  leisure  time. 

To  establish  and  encourage  resi- 
dential densities  which  will  dis- 
tribute the  population  in  the  most 
favorable  relation  to  community 
facilities  and  utilities. 

To  develop  a thoroughfare  plan  in 
conformity  with  the  overall  Land 
Development  Plan  which  will  pro- 
vide for  safe,  convenient  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people  within 
the  Town  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
region. 

To  foster  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  community  recreational 
facilities  adequate  to  serve  exis- 
ting and  future  local  needs. 

To  consolidate  and  enhance  the  com- 
mercial district  of  the  Town  so 
that  it  may  better  serve  both 
customer  and  merchant  and  encourage 
more  local  retail  commercial  activi 
ty.  This  should  include  provision 
for  off-street  parking,  better 
pedestrian  circulation,  and  aesthe- 
tic as  well  as  physical  improvement 
of  premises  housing  retail  activity 

To  provide  adequate  housing  facili- 
ties located  in  areas  appropriate 
for  residential  use. 

To  improve  living  conditions  and 
provide  additional  land  for  housing 
and  related  community  facilities 
through  a comprehensive  program  of 
community  redevelopment  and  renewal 

To  encourage  more  intensive  use  of 
lands  allocated  to  service  indust- 
rial activity  and  to  provide  for 
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some  expansion  of  other  industrial 
activities  especially  suited  for 
location  in  Black  Mountain. 


To  provide  all  community  facili- 
ties and  utilities  commensurate 
with  existing  and  anticipated 
future  needs  and  in  accordance 
with  acceptable  local  standards. 


The  Land  Development  Plan  will 
include  areas  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits  where  coordination 
of  land  use  planning  efforts  would 
achieve  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults . 

The  use  of  vacant  areas  and  reuse 
of  deteriorating  areas  within  the 
community  will  be  encouraged  and 
facilitated. 

Growth  will  be  facilitated  and 
guided  contiguous  to  the  develop- 
ing areas,  and  all  possible  means 
will  be  used  to  insure  that  any 
development  that  is  not  contiguous 
to  the  developed  area  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a full  compliment  of 
services. 

All  possible  means  will  be  used 
to  ensure  that  all  residential 
areas  are  provided  with  needed 
services,  including  storm  drain- 
age, sanitary  sewer  systems,  water 
systems,  park  and  recreation  areas, 
schools,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  good  streets. 

To  promote  the  use  of  imaginative 
urban  design. 

To  promote  an  understanding  and 
interest  in  urban  planning  so  the 
plan  can  be  implemented. 


In  order  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  the  goals  set  forth  above  can  be 
achieved,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  sufficient  space  is  provided  for 
each  necessary  or  desired  activity. 

Once  space  needs  have  been  established, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  find  the 
best  land  for  the  various  needs. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Land  Development  Plan  on  page  21 
is  a graphic  summation  of  Black  Mountain's 
arrangement  of  land  uses  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  end  product  of  a careful  analy- 
sis of  the  preceding  existing  conditions 
and  recent  development  patterns  coupled 
with  sound  land  use  planning  practices. 

Through  the  use  of  rather  broad  patterns, 
it  designates  the  locations  best  suited 
for  development  of  various  types  of  land 
use,  such  as  residential,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  open  space.  Because  of  the 
need  for  flexibility,  the  plan  may  appear 
somewhat  abstract;  nonetheless,  it  con- 
tains sufficient  detail  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  Black  Mountain's  future  de- 
ve  1 opme  n t . 


Leisure-time  areas  should  be  located 
to  provide  convenient  access  by  thorough- 
fare to  living  areas.  Most  cultural 
activities  should  be  centrally  located. 
Major  parks  and  large  open  spaces  should 
be  located  to  utilize  natural  features  of 
the  landscape  and  to  provide  for  a variety 
of  outdoor  recreational  activities. 


While  these  general  principles  set 
the  overall  pattern  for  the  development 
of  the  major  functional  areas  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
more  detail  the  requirements  for  the 
types  of  land  use  that  will  comprise  the 
living  areas,  work  areas,  and  leisure- 
time  areas. 


Viewed  in  the  broadest  possible  con- 
text, there  are  three  major  functional 
areas  to  the  urban  complex  — areas  for 
living,  areas  for  working,  and  areas  for 
leisure  time. 

Living  areas  should  be  located  con- 
veniently near  work  and  leisure-time  areas 
with  connecting  thoroughfares  to  provide 
easy  access  back  and  forth.  They  should 
include  adequate  open  space  to  insure 
spacious  development  and  provide  for  com- 
munity facilities  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance while  being  protected  from  traffic 
and  incompatible  land  uses.  They  should 
be  located  in  areas  economical  and  attrac- 
tive to  develop  and  where  a choice  of 
sites  within  desirable  densities  can  be 
provided . 

Work  areas  should  be  located  conven- 
iently near  areas  designated  for  living 
with  connecting  major  thoroughfares  to 
insure  easy  and  convenient  access  back 
and  forth  and  in  proximity  to  other  ac- 
cessory work  areas  requiring  connecting 
truck  routes.  Some  work  areas  should  be 
located  to  provide  access  to  heavy  trans- 
portation facilities  and  large  capacity 
utility  service.  Locations  should  pro- 
vide for  sites  adequate  in  size  and  eco- 
nomical to  develop  for  the  particular 
t.  ype  of  land  use  intended. 


RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE  PLAN 


Black  Mountain  is  not  an  industrial 
community  nor  is  the  Town  noted  as  a com- 
mercial center.  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
look  elsewhere  for  employment,  but  they 
reside  there  because  of  Black  Mountain's 
attraction  for  living  purposes.  Black 
Mountain  is  now  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a predominantly  residential 
community.  With  this  in  mind,  planning 
for  the  Town  of  Black  Mountain  has  been 
primarily  oriented  toward  preserving  and 
enhancing  the  residential  amenities  of 
the  community. 


Objective  : It  is  intended  that  resi- 

dential areas  will  provide  homes  for  the 
people  of  Black  Mountain  within  an  en- 
vironment characterized  by  quietness, 
privacy,  safety,  amenity,  and  stable  pro- 
perty values.  Such  an  environment  will 
make  possible  residential  neighborhoods 
in  which  people  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest  may  live  a full  and  complete  life. 


In  designating  areas  for 
dential  land  use  in  the  Land 
Plan,  the  following  criteria 
guide  : 
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PARKS- FLOOD  PLAIN -OPEN  SPACE 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

AND  PRELIMINARY 
THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  N.C. 


1500  1000  500  1000  2000  3000 


SCALE  IN  FEET 


Terrain  with  variety,  offering 
fairly  level,  rolling  and  hill- 
side sites,  but  avoiding  low  or 
poorly  drained  areas  and  areas 
with  unsatisfactory  soil  condi- 
tions. 


Close  proximity  to  major  thorough- 
fares with  direct  connection  to 
work  and  leisure  time  areas;  bound- 
ed but  not  penetrated  by  major 
streets;  and  internally  served  by 
a system  of  collector  and  service 
streets  fitted  to  the  terrain  with 
due  consideration  to  drainage, 
sunlight,  and  views. 


Suitability  for  integrated  design 
of  residential  areas  and  their  re- 
located shopping,  cultural,  and  re- 
creation facilities. 

In  the  broadest  possible  context,  the 
guiding  principles  relating  to  residential 
development  are  as  follows: 

1.  Residential  neighborhoods  should 
be  developed  to  serve  only  resi- 
dential needs.  All  land  uses  not 
devoted  to  this  function  should  be 
excluded  from  residential  areas. 
Distribution  of  no n- r e s i d e n t i a 1 
land  uses  intended  to  serve  resi- 
dential uses  of  land,  such  as 
shopping  centers  and  churches, 
should  be  located  on  the  basis  of 
providing  convenient  access  to  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Aesthetic  qualities  of  residential 
neighborhoods  should  be  promoted 
by  the  development  of  land  topog- 
raphy pleasing  to  residential  de- 
sign, by  providing  for  variation 
in  types  of  structures  in  order  to 
prevent  monotony,  and  by  preserving 
the  beauty  of  natural  features  ex- 
isting in  the  area. 

3.  Neighborhood  traffic  circulation 
systems  should  be  developed  to  in- 
sure ease  of  movement  from  living 
areas  to  work  and  leisure-time 
areas.  Such  systems  should  be 
developed  for  both  vehicular  and 


pedestrian  traffic,  with  the  two 
separated  where  possible. 

The  major  portion  of  the  land  within 
the  planning  area  has  been  designated  for 
residential  use.  It  is  anticipated  that 
residential  uses  will  continue  to  dominate 
the  land  use  pattern  and  account  for  an 
increasingly  large  percentage  of  the  total 
developed  land.  The  present  trend  in  resi- 
dential development  in  Black  Mountain  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the 
low  density  subdivision  containing  single- 
family homes.  An  important  factor  in 
this  type  of  development  is  the  heavy  re- 
liance upon  the  automobile.  For  this 
reason,  the  relationship  between  pro- 
posed housing  developments  and  the  circu- 
lation system  should  be  closely  studied. 

Future  land  requirements  have  been 
detailed  in  Chapter  2. 

COMMERCIAL  LAND  USE  PLAN 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
commercial  land  use  plan  is  to  create  an 
orderly  development  of  commercial  areas 
both  for  those  now  designated  for  com- 
mercial use  and  in  areas  proposed  for 
future  commercial  use.  As  discussed  in 
the  land  use  analysis  section  c£  the  re- 
port, one  of  the  major  problems  in  Black 
Mountain  is  obsolescence  and  underdevelop- 
ment of  commercial  areas,  which  has  served 
to  cause  a decline  in  maintenance  and  a 
general  deterioration  in  the  central 
business  district.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  proposals  contained  herein  will 
improve  this  situation. 

Objective:  It  is  intended  that  the 

planned  development  of  areas  for  commer- 
cial activity  will  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  Black  Mountain  by  making  it 
more  orderly  and  efficient  for  the  ex- 
change and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Commercial  areas  should  func- 
tion with  residential  areas  in  a manner 
that  each  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  but  are  complementary  to  the  other 
in  order  that  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development  of  Black  Mountain 
may  be  furthered. 
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It  is  well  recognized  that  commercial 
areas  much  like  residential  areas  should 
be  separated  into  special  districts  com- 
mensurate with  their  function.  Such  dis- 
tricts in  Black  Mountain  have  been  desig- 
nated as  follows: 

Central  Business  District 


The  central  business  district  in 
Black  Mountain  is  a compact,  complex  area 
with  a myriad  of  uses.  Of  its  many  legi- 
timate functions,  its  commercial  function 
is  perhaps  the  most  important. 


A detailed  plan  for  the 
.of  the  central  business  dis 
been  formulated  as  a part  o 
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provision  of  adequate  land  for 
green  spaces  as  a means  of  buffer- 
ing adjoining  incompatible  land 
uses. 

provision  of  green  spaces  in  the 
central  business  district  to  break 
the  monotony  of  a line  of  store 
fronts  and  to  provide  areas  of  re- 
laxation. 

Neighborhood  Shopping  Facilities 

A second  type  of  commercial  activity 
is  related  to  the  furnishing  .of  day-to- 
day  convenience  goods  and  services  for  a 
limited  service  area.  This  facility  is 
primarily  intended  to  serve  the  local 
neighborhood  and  is  not  intended  nor 
should  it  be  designed  to  handle  large 
volumes . 

In  developing  future  neighborhood 
shopping  centers,  the  following  princi- 
ples were  considered: 


The  central  business  district  in  Black 
Mountain  has  problems  that  will  require 
some  effort  and  expense  to  correct.  Any 
improvements  or  new  developments  should  be 
guided  by  such  basic  ideas  to  the  planning 
of  commercial  areas  as  the  following: 

preservation  of  the  Black  Mountain 
central  business  district  as  the 
major  commercial  area  by  promoting 
the  location  of  functions  in  that 
area  compatible  to  the  central 
business  district  and  removing  land 
uses  which,  by  reason  of  deteriora- 
tion, diminish  the  value  and  desir- 
ability of  business  properties  in 
this  area. 

increase  the  degree  of  convenience 
and  access  to  the  central  business 
district  by  improving  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  circulation  systems 
and  providing  for  increased  off- 
street  parking  for  shoppers  and 
employees . 

promotion  of  retail  compatibility 
between  commercial  areas. 


Shopping  areas  should  be  located 
at  or  near  the  intersection  of 
major  streets,  located  preferably 
on  only  one  corner  and  should  be 
served  by  major  thoroughfares. 

Site  selection  must  recognize  ex- 
isting conditions  and  future  land 
use  proposals  for  the  area.  Neigh 
borhood  centers  should  be  located 
generally  within  1/4  to  1/2  mile 
of  every  home,  depending  on  the 
density  of  the  population. 

Shopping  areas  should  be  compact, 
grouped,  and  consolidated  into 
functional  units  rather  than  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  stores 
with  adequate  facilities  for  off- 
street  parking  and  loading. 

Highway  Commercial  Areas 

General  retailing  and  service  activi- 
ties are.  not  confined  to  locations  within 
the  central  business  district  or  in  plan- 
ned neighborhood  facilities.  For  years 
certain  activities  have  been  locating  on 


major  thoroughfares  leading  into  and  near 
the  central  business  district. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  to  the 
indiscriminate  location  of  commercial 
activities  along  major  streets  and  high- 
ways. The  following  list  includes  only 
a f e w : 

1.  Entering  and  exiting  traffic  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  traffic 
carrying  capacity  of  adjacent 
streets. 

2.  "Strip"  commercial  development  is 
usually  scattered  and  strung  out, 
adversely  affecting  much  more  near- 
by property  than  does  a compact, 
planned  commercial  development. 

3.  The  speculative  opportunities  in- 
herent in  uncontrolled  highway 
development  disrupt  property 
values  and  accelerate  urban  blight. 

Regardless  of  its  disadvantage,  high- 
way commercial  development  obviously  is 
here  to  stay.  However,  it  can  and  should 
be  minimized  and  controlled  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  .In  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan,  commercial  areas  extend  from 
the  central  business  district  along  major 
streets  in  several  directions,  largely 
recognizing  development  which  has  already 
occurred.  Efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward preventing  the  unnecessary  spread  of 
such  areas  and  toward  insuring  develop- 
ment which  will  have  a minimal  effect  on 
traffic  and  adjoining  properties. 

Highway  Service  Areas:  Areas  specifi- 
cally designed  to  provide  services  to  high- 
way travelers  are  of  growing  importance 
particularly  in  a tourist-oriented  economy. 
The  limited  access  feature  of  the  inter- 
state highways  now  under  construction  make 
it  imperative  that  areas  be  set  aside  for 
highway  service  activities,  readily  access- 
ible to  the  interstate  traveler. 

The  uses  permitted  in  the  highway  ser- 
vice areas  should  be  confined  to  those 
related  to  dining,  lodging  and  automobile 
service.  They  should  be  developed  as  in- 
tegral units  in  locations  readily  accessible 


from  the  interstate  highway,  preferably 
at  important  interchange  points. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  exact  location  of 
future  commercial  areas.  Commercial  areas 
delineated  in  the  Land  Development  Plan 
are,  therefore,  of  two  types.  First, 
there  are  those  areas  which  are  presently 
developed  or  are  developing  for  commercial 
use  in  the  future.  Second,  general  loca- 
tions for  outlying  commercial  areas  at 
logical  locations  are  also  shown.  It  is 
anticipated  that  they  can  be  used  for 
either  highway  commercial  areas  or  neigh- 
borhood shopping  or  both. 

Commercial  land  requirements  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  2. 

INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE  PLAN 

Many  cities  give  little  or  no  con- 
sideration to  planning  for  industrial 
areas.  It  is  convenient  for  them  to  allo- 
cate land  which  appears  to  be  unsuitable 
for  any  other  purpose  into  an  industrial 
area.  It  is  these  same  cities  who  wonder 
why  they  have  little  success  in  attracting 
new  industries  to  their  area,  or  for  that 
matter,  why  some  industries  are  leaving 
when  the  time  arrives  that  a plant  needs 
to  exp  and . 

One  must  recognize  that  industries 
are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  particular 
municipalities.  The  fact  is  that  munici- 
palities all  over  this  nation  are  engaged 
in  vast  competition  to  attract  any  indust- 
ry which  decides  to  move.  Such  industries, 
or  newly  created  ones,  are  daily  offered 
choice  industrial  sites  in  any  corner  of 
the  United  States  they  might  desire. 

What  does  this  mean  for  Black  Mountain? 
It  means  that  the  establishment  of  indust- 
rial areas  of  the  highest  quality  is  nec- 
essary if  Black  Mountain  is  going  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  field  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. Location  requirements  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority  rather  than  the  low- 
est. Space  must  be  allocated  and  pre- 
served for  industrial  development. 

Black  Mountain  cannot  hope  to  expand 
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and  broaden  its  economic  base  through 
industrial  development  with  sites  located 
on  the  side  of  a mountain  or  in  the  flood 
plain.  A new  industry  simply  will  not 
accept  this  type  of  area  in  which  to 
locate. 

Objective : It  is  intended  that  pro- 

posed industrial  areas  will  provide  a 
variety  and  range  of  sites  so  that  future 
industries  may  find  it  econoimical  and 
desirable  to  locate  in  Black  Mountain. 

Land  will  be  suitably  located  and  served 
with  the  necessary  facilities  so  that  in- 
dustrial growth  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 
industry  and  to  Black  Mountain. 

There  are  many  considerations  for 
future  land  development.  Each  use  type 
has  its  own  set  of  placement  requirements 
which  affect  the  functioning  of  the  use. 
Below  are  industrial  requirements  which 
mu  st  be  considered. 

Level  to  gently  rolling  land,  in 
most  cases  with  not  more  than  5 
percent  slope,  capable  of  being 
graded  without  undue  expense. 

Range  of  choice  in  sites. 

Direct  access  to  commercial  trans- 
portation facilities,  such  as 
railroad,  airport,  and  truck 
routes. 

- Availability  of  utilities  at  or 
near  the  site,  such  as  water, 
power,  and  sewage  disposal  facili- 
ties. 

- Compatibility  with  surrounding 
uses,  considering  prevailing 
winds  and  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping industrial  parks  with 
protective  belts  of  open  space. 

- Industrial  development  should  in- 
corporate adequate  off-street 
parking  and  sufficient  allowance 
for  future  plant  expansion. 

PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 

The  American  people,  with  m.ore  leisure 


time  than  any  other  people  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  are  demanding  adequate  re- 
creation facilities  and  programs  to  en- 
able them  to  utilize  their  leisure  hours 
in  the  most  enjoyable  and  productive  man- 
ner possible.  This  increased  leisure  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  technology  and  productivity 
achieved  in  recent  years.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity has  resulted  in  both  increased 
pay  and  shorter  hours  to  work.  All  in- 
dications are  that  the  future  will  bring 
far  greater  productivity  and  even  more 
leisure  time  for  our  entire  population. 

In  the  Land  Development  Plan  for 
Black  Mountain,  a major  objective  is  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  open  areas 
to  serve  area  park  and  recreation  needs. 

Under  the  impact  of  increasing  urbaniza- 
tion, the  need  for  a strong  public  pro- 
gram of  park  land  and  open  space  develop- 
ment is  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

There  are  two  purposes  to  such  a programs 
(1)  to  maintain  open  and  green  spaces 
which  break  the  monotony  of  urban  d e - 
velopment ; and  (2)  to  provide  room  for 
a wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities 
serving  in  a growing  population. 

Black  Mountain  is  more  fortunate  than 
many  areas  in  the  amount  of  open  space  that 
is  provided  as  a normal  part  of  its  land 
use  development.  The  Town  and  its  planning 
area  have  not  yet  hit  their  peak  of  develop- 
ment, and  as  a result  approximately  57  per- 
cent of  the  planning  area  remains  undeveloped 
The  important  advantage  of  these  "open  areas" 
is  not  their  availability  for  recreation  pur 
poses,  but  their  provision  of  "breathing 
space."  However,  as  surely  will  happen, 
these  areas  will  be  used  up,  and  unless 
adequate  provisions  are  made  now,  Black 
Mountain  will  face  the  same  problem  in 
the  future  that  other  towns  face  now  --  a 
lack  of  open  space. 

Black  Mountain  is  fortunate  in  its 
proximity  to  large  r e g i on- s e r v i ng  re- 
creation facilities;  however,  the  demand 
for  neighborhood  and  community  facilities 
emphasizes  the  need  for  new  improved  re- 
creation and  open  areas  within  the  plan- 
ning area. 
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Objectives : The  basic  goal  of  the 

Parks  and  Open  Space  Element  of  the 
Black  Mountain  Land  Development  Plan  is 
the  provision  of  a full  range  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  serve  all  sections  of 
the  Town.  The  following  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  recreation  plan  were  estab- 
lished: 

To  provide  local  or  school-associ- 
ated park  areas  for  all  resident- 
ial areas. 

- To  provide  for  the  recreational 
needs  of  all  age  groups. 

To  provide  recreation  areas  in 
central  locations  wherever  possi- 
ble, and  in  areas  of  outstanding 
beauty  sufficient  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  the  people  to  be 
served . 

To  preserve  the  area's  flood  plain 
as  a natural  recreational  re- 
source . 


main  one  being  the  preservation  of  areas 
unsuited  for  development,  such  as  stream 
beds  or  flood  plains. 

The  Open  Space  System 

The  open  space  system  contained  in 
the  plan  represents  550  acres  or  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area.  The  system 
includes  parks,  conservation  areas,  flood 
plain  and  other  areas  unsuitable  for  de- 
velopment. A total  of  30  acres  of  park 
land  is  proposed  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Town  of  Black  Mountain  to  meet  the  future 
public  recreation  and  open  space  needs  of 
the  area.  This  is  an  addition  of  30  acres 
to  the  20  acres  already  existing.  Since 
much  of  the  area  within  the  Black  Mountain 
Planning  Area  will  continue  to  be  sparsely 
developed  for  several  years,  the  immediate 
acquisition  should  center  in  the  built-up 
areas. 

The  following  is  a discussion  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  proposed  park 
system: 


Plan  Components 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives, 
a comprehensive  recreation  plan  has  been 
evolved  having  three  basic  components: 

Community  Park:  The  community  park 

is  the  largest  and  most  extensively  de- 
veloped of  the  various  types  of  recrea- 
tional areas. 

Neighborhood  Park:  The  neighborhood 

park  is  intended  to  provide  primarily 
for  the  daily  recreational  needs  of  the 
people  living  in  a particular  neighbor- 
hood. For  this  reason,  facilities  will 
be  provided  to  serve  all  age  groups  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  provision  of  recreational  facili- 
ties for  preschool  and  school  age  child- 
ren. Wherever  possible,  the  neighborhood 
park  should  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  elementary  school  site. 

Natural  Areas:  Provision  of  natural 

areas  within  the  planning  area  are  in- 
tended to  serve  several  functions,  the 


Neighborhood  Parks:  Based  upon  the 

standard  of  2.5  acres  per  1,000  persons, 
neighborhood  parks  range  in  size  from  7 
to  11  acres  and  concentrate  on  fulfilling 
the  everyday  recreational  needs  of  the  5 
to  15  age  group.  They  also  serve  as  a 
center  of  recreation  and  relaxation  for 
all  age  groups.  Each  of  these  proposed 
parks  is  intended  to  serve  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located. 
Therefore,  wherever  possible,  they  have 
been  located  within  convenient  walking 
distance  to  the  majority  of  the  residents. 


Community  Park:  The  plan  recommends 

one  community  park  totaling  approximately 
38  acres.  This  park  located  adjacent  to 
the  golf  course  will  provide  a full  range 
of  recreational  activities  for  approxi- 
mately 10,000  persons. 


Other  Park  Forms:  Just  as  more  pro- 

gressive concepts  in  the  field  of  urban 
planning  are  developing,  concepts  of  parks 
and  open  spaces  must  also  progress.  In 
addition  to  the  neighborhood  and  community 
parks,  the  plan  recommends  the  future 


application  of  several  other  park  forms. 
To  a limited  degree,  these  park  forms 
have  been  indicated  on  the  plan  map; 
however,  they  can  be  better  located  and 
more  appropriately  considered  as  specific 
development  plans  are  submitted: 


The  "urban  green"  is  envisioned  as 
a semi-formal  space  located  in  the  heart 
of  community  activity.  This  concept 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of 
the  downtown  business  area. 


Scenic  easements  are  gaini 
ance  in  preserving  open  space, 
achieved  by  the  conveyance  of 
ment  rights  for  public  purpose 
owners  in  return  for  financial 
philanthropic  satisfaction. 
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Conservation 


Some  395  acres  within  the  planning 
area  have  been  designated  as  conserva- 
tion areas.  These  usually  follow  natural 
drainage  channels  and  flood  plains. 

These  areas  are  used  in  the  plan  somewhat 
prematurely;  nevertheless,  their  function 
is  to  provide  a break  in  the  otherwise 
continuous  pattern  of  future  urban  de- 
ve lop ment . 


Conservation  areas  are  generally 
considered  as  being  unsuited  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  should  be  left  in  their 
natural  state.  To  acquire  the  conserva- 
tion areas  with  the  exclusive  use  of 
public  funds  is  not  feasible  or  necessary 
The  plan  has  in  part  utilized  zoning  as 
a means  of  preservation.  if,  however, 
ished  to  develop  a portion  of 
or  public  recreation  purposes, 
of  federal  programs  is 
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APTER  FIVE 
THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 

The  traffic  channels  of  our  cities 
and  towns  have  been  viewed  with  alarm 
for  some  time  now.  Cities  are  confront- 
ed with  the  facts  and  there  is  but  one 
r e c o u r s e - - b o 1 d and  positive  adaptation  of 
the  city  to  the  needs  of  modern  circula- 
tion. 

Circulation  has  as  its  fundamental 
basis  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  flow 
of  all  traffic.  The  city,  organized 
functionally  for  work,  recreation,  and 
living  must  be  spread  over  an  area,  broad 
in  some  instances.  The  elemental  parts 
may  in  the  first  place  be  carefully  plan- 
ned, and  the  intercommunication  from  one 
section  to  another  for  the  three  func- 
tions may  be  easy.  However,  let  the  city 
be  of  the  average  type,  spreading  out 
unplanned  in  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, then  a complexity  arises  which  is 
discouraging,  bewildering,  and  most  of 
all,  expensive  to  correct.  Add  annually 
to  such  a city  an  increasing  population, 
and  the  traffic  problem  becomes  acute. 

Purpose  of  Thoroughfare  Planning 

There  are  many  and  varied  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  thoroughfare  planning, 
but  the  primary  reasons  for  planning  is 
to  enable  the  urban  street  system  to  be 
progressively  developed  in  a manner  which 
will  adequately  serve  anticipated  future 
traffic  demands.  Thus,  a cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  thoroughfare  planning  is  that 
provisions  be  made  for  street  and  highway 
improvements  so  that,  as  needs  arise,  the 
feasibility  opportunity  to  make  the  im- 
provements will  exist. 

In  addition  to  including  the  improve- 
ments necessary  to  meet  anticipated 
traffic,  the  thoroughfare  plan  should  em- 
body those  details  of  good  urban  planning 
necessary  to  present  a pleasing  and  effi- 
cient urban  community*  The  location  of 
present  and  future  population  and  commer- 
cial-industrial enterprises  greatly  affect 
major  street  and  highway  locations;  and, 
conversely,  the  location  of  major  streets 


and  highways  within  the  urban  area  will 
to  some  degree  influence  the  urban  de- 
velopment pattern.  This  interaction  re- 
quires that  the  thoroughfare  plan  be 
compatible  with  other  components  of  the 
urban  planning  and  development  program. 

Some  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  thoroughfare  planning  are: 

( 1)  A minimum  amount  of  land  will  be  re- 
quired for  street  and  highway  purposes. 

(2)  Each  street  can  be  designed  for  a 
particular  purpose  which  leads  to  sta- 
bility of  traffic  and  land  use  patterns. 

(3)  Because  each  street  is  designed  for 

a particular  purpose,  a substantial  sav- 
ings can  be  realized  in  street  construc- 
tion programs  and  street  maintenance 
costs.  (4)  Local  citizens  will  know 
which  streets  will  be  developed  as  major 
thoroughfares  and  thus  will  have  assur- 
ance that  their  residential  street  will 
not  one  day  become  a major  traffic  carri- 
er. (5)  Land  developers  will  be  able  to 
design  their  subdivisions  so  that  sub- 
division streets  will  function  in  a non- 
conflicting manner  with  the  overall  plan. 
(6)  Town  officials  will  know  when  improve- 
ments will  be  needed  and  can  schedule 
funds  accordingly.  (7)  School  and  park 
officials  can  plan  and  locate  their  facili 
ties  in  desirable  places  with  knowledge 
of  land  use  and  street  system  stability. 
(8)  By  understanding  the  thoroughfare 
plan  and  realizing  where  and  approximately 
when  necessary  street  widening  ana  const- 
ruction will  occur,  much  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  irretrievable  damage  to  property 
values  and  community  appearance  as  is 
sometimes  associated  with  major  street 
widening  and  construction.  For  instance, 
new  buildings  and  new  tree  plantings  can 
be  located  so  as  to  permit  future  street 
construction  without  damage  to  the  build- 
ings or  trees. 

Concept : The  underlying  concept  of 

the  thoroughfare  plan  is  that  it  provides 
a system  of  streets  which  will  permit 
movement  of  traffic  from  points  of  origin 
to  points  of  destination  with  reasonable 
directness  and  ease.  In  order  to  do  this 
economically,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
street  system  be  composed  of  several 
different  types  of  streets,  each  designed 
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to  perform  a specific  function.  Streets 
are  classified  and  standards  applied  as 
follows: 

Residential  Streets:  The  primary 

function  of  these  streets  is  to  provide 
access  to  abutting  residential  property. 
They  are  not  intended  to  carry  heavy 
volumes  of  traffic  and  should  be  located 
in  such  a way  that  only  traffic  with 
origins  or  destinations  on  these  streets 
will  use  them.  Through  traffic  movements 
can  be  discouraged  by  designing  them  as 
loops  or  cul-de-sacs  (dead-end  streets 
with  turn  arounds).  In  older  sections  of 
the  city  where  a gridiron  or  checkerboard 
street  pattern  may  exist,  discouraging 
through  traffic  from  using  residential 
streets  is  more  difficult.  However,  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  closing  one  end  of 
a street  or  by  using  stop  signs  to  in- 
crease resistance  for  through  movement. 
Residential  streets  have  one  or  two  travel 
lanes  with  parking  on  one  or  both  sides 
and  should  have  50  to  60  feet  of  right- 
of-way  . 

Commercial  Streets:  Commercial 

streets  perform  the  function  of  providing 
access  to  abutting  commercial  development. 
They  permit  traffic  to  circulate  in  the 
commercial  areas  and  to  reach  parking 
facilities  near  their  desired  destina- 
tions. These  streets  should  have  suffi- 
cient width  to  provide  two  traffic  moving 
lanes,  parking  operation  lanes,  and  park- 
ing spaces.  Right-of-way  should  be  80 
feet.  If  a commercial  street  is  used  as 
a thoroughfare,  additional  traffic  moving 
lanes  and  additional  right-of-way  may  be 
required. 

Industrial  Streets:  These  streets 

function  to  provide  access  to  abutting 
industrial  development.  They  usually 
have  a higher  percentage  of  truck  traffic, 
and  loading  and  unloading  may  take  place 
on  the  street.  Two  traffic  moving  lanes 
should  be  provided  with  additional  street 
width  for  parking  or  loading  and  unloading 
if  they  are  permitted.  A minimum  right- 
of-way  of  60  feet  is  desirable. 

Minor  Thoroughfares:  These  are  some- 

what more  important  streets  in  the  city 


system  and  perform  the  function  of 
collecting  traffic  from  residential, 
commercial,  or  industrial  streets  and 
carrying  it  to  the  major  thoroughfares. 
In  some  instances,  they  may  have  the 
primary  function  of  supplementing  the 
major  thoroughfare  system  by  facilitat- 
ing a minor  through  traffic  movement. 

In  either  case,  they  may  perform  an 
additional  function  by  also  serving 
abutting  residential,  commercial,  or 
industrial  property.  Minor  thorough- 
fares should  be  designed  to  serve  only 
a limited  area,  thus  preventing  their 
development  as  major  thoroughfares  and 
discouraging  unlimited  "cutting  through" 
on  them.  Two  or  four  traffic  lanes  may 
be  required,  depending  upon  traffic 
volumes,  and  parking  may  be  permitted 
on  both  sides.  Right-of-way  may  vary 
upwards  from  a recommended  minimum  of 
60  to  65  feet. 


Major  Thoroughfares:  The  major 

thoroughfares  are  the  heavy  traffic 
carriers  of  the  city  and  function  to 
move  intra-city  and  inter-city  traffic. 
The  streets  which  comprise  the  major 
thoroughfare  system  may  also  serve 
abutting  property;  however,  their  major 
function 


is  to  carry  traffic. 


Inasmuch 
traffic  , 
uncont- 


as  their  function  is  to  carry 
they  should  not  be  bordered  by 
rolled  strip  commercial  development. 

Such  development  lowers  the  capacity  of 
the  high  traffic  generation  and  the  large 
number  of  driveways.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, each  commercial  driveway  be- 
comes an  intersection  with  consequent 
danger  and  impendence  to  traffic  move- 
ment. The  entrances  on  major  thorough- 
fares from  commercial  areas  can  be 
spaced  and  designed  in  such  a way  that 
entering  traffic  does  not  interfere 
seriously  with  the  moving  traffic  on  the 
street.  Normally,  major  thoroughfares 
should  border  residential  neighborhoods 
rather  than  run  through  them.  In  some 
instances,  a major  thoroughfare  may  be 
utilized  as  a buffer  strip  between  in- 
compatible land  uses.  Design  standards 
applied  to  major  thoroughfares  vary 
according  to  the  traffic  carrying  capa- 
city and  speeds  planned  for  them  and  may 
range  from  a two  lane  street  carrying 
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intersection  of  U.S.  70,  W. 
College  Street  and  old  U.S.  70. 


minor  traffic  volumes  to  a major  ex- 
pressway with  high  daily  traffic  volumes. 
Usually  parking  should  not  be  permitted 
on  major  thoroughfares. 

Preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan 

The  preliminary  thoroughfare  plan, 
indicated  on  page  21,  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  flow  of  traffic  in  and  around 
Black  Mountain.  Major  elements  of  the 
plan  are  discussed  below: 

1.  A proposed  railroad  grade  separa- 
tion consisting  of  the  extension 
of  Dougherty  Street  to  Black 
Mountain  Road  is  desirable  since 
the  planned  partial  interchange 
at  1-40  and  Black  Mountain  Road 
will  place  more  emphasis  on 
Black  Mountain  Road  as  a major 
route  into  the  Town. 

2.  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
access  to  the  area  between  1-40 
and  the  railroad,  Blue  Ridge 
Avenue  should  be  extended  north 
to  High  School  Road  and  south  to 
W.  College  Street  as  a minor 
thoroughfare  and  Mon  treat  Road 
should  be  extended  east  to  Lakey 
Street. 

3.  A proposed  loop  consisting  of  a 
connector  between  North  Fork  Road 
and  High  School  Road  is  recommend- 
ed to  provide  better  access  from 
the  residential  areas  west  of 
Montreat  Road  to  the  schools 
located  in  the  northern  portion 

of  T own  . 

4.  Realign  and  correct  awkward 
intersections  along  Hiawassee 
Avenue  so  that  portion  of  the 
loop  thoroughfare  between  North 
Fork  Road  and  U.S.  70  may  be  re- 
alized. 

5.  A connector  between  old  U.S.  70 
and  the  present  U.S.  70  between 
Cragmont  Road  and  W.  College 
Street  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
development  of  possible  hazardous 
traffic  conditions  at  the  present 


6.  Extension  of  Blue  Ridge  Road 

east  to  Black  Mountain  Road  in 
order  to  provide  improved  access 
to  the  area  south  of  1-40. 
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CHAPTER  SI  X 

PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 

Transforming  plans  into  public 
policy  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  government.  Public  policy 
decisions  are  put  into  effect  by  numerous 
legal  and  administrative  procedures. 

Some  public  policy  decisions  require 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
government;  others  depend  upon  the  act- 
ions of  individuals  within  the  Town, 
guided  by  municipal  regulations.  In 
many  instances,  the  effectuation  of  plans 
will  depend  upon  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  community. 

While  the  responsibility  for  transform- 
ing plans  into  policy  rests  with  the 
local  government,  a truly  effective  pro- 
gram of  plan  implementation  must  include 
both  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  citizens 
and  direct  governmental  action  and  re- 
gulations . 


From  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
many  American  communities  which  have  de- 
veloped their  own  planning  programs  over 
the  years,  certain  devices,  or  "planning 
tools,"  have  emerged  as  appropriate, 
logical,  and  normal  parts  of  a comprehen- 
sive planning  program.  These  traditional 
tools  are  discussed  below: 

A Comprehensive  Plan.  The  first  and 
perhaps  best  known  of  these  planning 
tools  is  the  comprehensive  plan.  It  is 
also  variously  known  as  a general  plan 
or  a master  plan.  Whatever  it  is  called, 
this  plan  is  the  nucleus  of  the  planning 
process,  and  it  consists  of  a set  of 
plans  with  policies  for  carrying  them  out. 
The  plan  should  be:  comprehensive,  general, 
flexible,  and  realistic.  This  Land 


Development  Plan  is  an  essential  element 
of  a comprehensive  plan  but  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  plan  itself.  The  com- 
prehensive plan  should  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  elements  of  the 
physical  community:  economic  development 
land  use;  transportation  and  such  related 
issues  as  parking;  schools,  parks  and 
playgrounds;  slum  clearance;  neighborhood 
rehabilitation  and  conservation;  utili- 
ties; civic  buildings  and  other  public 
facilities.  Of  course,  these  elements 
can  occur  in  various  combination  and  se- 
quence and  with  varying  degrees  of  em- 
phasis and  refinement.  The  Black  Mount- 
ain planning  program  should  continue  with 
additional  planning  elements  to  acquire 
a comprehensive  program. 

A planning  program  which  meets  the 
needs  of  one  community  may  not  be  ade- 
quate for  another;  nevertheless,  there 
are  six  minimum  planning  requirements 
which  are  the  backbone  of  any  comprehen- 
sive planning  program. 

The  Land  Use  Plan — projects  future 
community  land  needs,  showing  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  used  for 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
public  purposes. 

The  Thoroughfare  Plan — provides  a 
system  of  major  streets,  existing  and 
proposed,  distinguishing  between  limited 
access,  primary,  and  secondary  thorough- 
fares. 

The  Community  Facilities  Plan- -shows 
location  and  type  of  present  and  proposed 
schools,  recreation  areas,  and  other  signi- 
ficant public  facilities. 

The  Public  Improvements  Program — 
identifies  and  recommends  priorities  for 
future  public  improvements  needed  to  meet 
objectives  established  in  other  plan 
elements. 

The  Zoning  Ordinance  and  Map  — estab- 
lish regulations  and  zone  districts  which 
govern  the  use  of  land  and  the  location, 
height,  use,  and  land  coverage  of  build- 
ings. 


This  Land  Development  Plan  contains 
plans,  recommendations,  objectives,  mini- 
mum standards,  and  development  principles 
for  all  phases  of  the  physical  growth  of 
the  Town  of  Black  Mountain.  In  order  to 
make  these  various  elements  a meaningful 
guide  to  development,  an  overall  program 
for  their  implementation  must  be  develop- 
ed. Such  a program  is  outlined  in  this 
chapter. 


The  Subdivision  Regulations — p r o v i d e 
standards  for  land  development  by  requir- 
ing adequate  lot  sizes  and  arrangements, 
utilities,  and  street  improvements. 

Codes  and  Ordinances 


environment.  Developed  without  minimum 
standards,  these  activities  can  lead  to 
future  problems,  decline  in  value,  and 
inordinate  municipal  expenditures  for 
maintenance  or  even  capital  improvement 
required  to  ameliorate  the  past  mistakes 


Relatively  few  of  the  decisions  con- 
cerning building  construction  and  the 
growth  of  Black  Mountain  are  of  a public 
nature.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
such  decisions  are  private.  These  include 
private  individuals  acting  to  remodel  a 
house,  to  open  a business,  to  subdivide 
land,  to  rent  out  an  apartment,  or  to 
build  a parking  lot.  Because  these  pri- 
vate decisions  have  such  an  impact  upon 
the  physical  development  of  Black  Mountain, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  guides 
which  will  direct  the  total  of  these  pri- 
vate decisions  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  plan. 

Codes  and  ordinances  are  used  in  two 
ways  to  implement  the  comprehensive  plan. 
First,  some  codes  and  ordinances  help 
establish  the  minimum  standards  by  which 
development  will  occur.  These  include 
building,  plumbing,  electrical,  fire  and 
housing  codes  and  subdivision  regulations. 
Other  ordinances  guide  the  type  and  manner 
of  development.  These  include  zoning  and 
setback  controls. 

At  the  present  time  the  Town  of  Black 
Mountain  has  adopted  the  necessary  codes. 
However,  enforcement  has  been  weak.  It 
is  recommended  the  Town  employ  a full- 
;ime  building  inspector  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
codes  including  the  zoning  ordinance  and 
subdivision  regulations. 

Subdivision  Regulations 

Reasonable  control  over  the  subdivi- 
sion of  land  is  necessary’  not  only  to 
properly  implement  the  comprehensive  plan, 
but  also  to  insure  an  acceptable  quality 
of  residential  development.  The  original 
division  of  land  into  lots,  the  arrange- 
ment of  lots  in  relationship  to  streets 
and  open  space,  and  the  installation  of 
utilities  and  other  improvements  are  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  a neighborhood 


As  part  of  the  present  planning  en- 
deavors, the  Town  of  Black  Mountain  will 
adopt  subdivision  regulations  designed 
to  implement,  in  part,  the  objectives  of 
this  plan.  These  regulations,  if  properly 
enforced,  represent  an  important  element 
in  the  implementation  of  the  objectives 
and  standards  established  by  this  Land 
Development  Plan. 


Zoning  Ordinance 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  zoning  alone 
cannot  do  the  job,  zoning  still  remains 
an  indispensable  tool  in  carrying  out 
the  Land  Development  Plan.  Dividing  the 
jurisdictional  area  into  districts  based 
on  type  of  use,  the  zoning  ordinance  is 
the  only  direct  control,  other  than  pri- 
vate deed  restrictions,  over  the  use  of 
individual  parcels  of  land.  In  addition, 
it  indirectly  controls  quality  of  develop- 
ment through  residential  density  stand- 
dards,  off-street  parking  requirements, 
and  other  important  considerations  such 
as  height  and  building  coverage. 


The  most  important  function  of  the 
zoning  ordinance  is  its  regulation  of 
use.  Coordinated  with  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan,  the  use  regulations  are  one  of 
the  most  effective  tools  available  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  comprehensive 
plan.  Judiciously  applied  and  enforced, 
the  ordinance  channels  the  various  ele- 
ments of  growth  in  the  community  in  an 
orderly  and  compatible  manner  toward  ful- 
fillment of  the  comprehensive  plan. 


The  Town  of  Black  Mountain  has  had  a 
zoning  ordinance  since  1950,  with  the 
original  ordinance  as  amended  still  in 
force.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  present  ordinance  is  outdated  and  that 
a new  and  modern  ordinance  is  badly  need- 
ed. Concurrently  with  the  prearation  of 
the  Land  Development  Plan,  the  drafting 


of  a new  zoning  ordinance 
taken.  This  ordinance  is 
coordinated  with  the  land 
proposals  set  forth  in  th 
new  ordinance  is  basic  to 
effectuation  of  this  plan 


has  been  under- 
based on  and 
development 
is  report.  The 
the  ultimate 


Urban  Renewal 


The  Black  Mountain  area  is  continually 
being  renewed.  Buildings  are  modernized, 
expanded,  and  replaced.  This  is  redevelop- 
ment by  private  initiative  and  private 
capital.  The  process  is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  the  area  but  is  expensive  and 
therefore,  slow.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  a portion 
of  the  central  business  district. 


There  exists,  however,  certain  areas 
in  Black  Mountain  which  are  not  being  re- 
newed by  private  redevelopment.  These 
areas  apparently  have  become  so  deterio- 
rated and  blighted  that  private  capital 
is  not  being  allocated  for  their  renewal. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  minimum  stan- 
dards and  public  improvements  recommended 
in  this  plan  will  be  sufficient  to  bring 
these  areas  up  to  acceptable  standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time  that  federally  assist- 
ed urban  renewal  treatment  is  the  appro- 
priate course  of  action  to  be  taken. 


The  existence  of  blighted  and  deterio- 
rating areas  within  the  Town  is  a matter 
which  must  be  given  detailed  consideration 
and  study.  Usually,  the  final  solution 
to  these  problem  areas  involves  both  pri- 
vate and  public  actions  and  investment. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain Planning  Board,  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  such  a study  program 
would  be  the  identification  of  all  deter- 
iorating, blighted,  or  slum  areas  — both 
residential  and  n o n r e s i d e n t i a 1 - - w i t h i n 
the  community.  This  should  be  followed 
by  an  anal)' sis  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  blight  and  blighting  factors.  Thus, 
with  information  showing  the  extent, 
nature,  and  degree  of  blight,  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  determine  if  clear- 
ance, conservation,  reconditioning  or 
other  urban  renewal  action  is  needed. 


Upon  completion  of  these  phases  of  the 
study,  the  Town  will  have  determined  the 
physical  requirements  for  renewing  sub- 
standard areas.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  measure  these  requirements  against 
available  and  potentially  available  re- 
sources for  carrying  out  the  determined 
treatment  and  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
action  program  to  feasible  capital  budget 
periods. 

To  provide  the  necessary  information 
on  blighted  areas  of  the  community,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  Town  initiate  a 
Neighborhood  Analysis  Study. 


Public  Improvements 


The  provision  of  community  facilities 
and  other  public  improvements  by  local 
governments  usually  follows  patterns  of 
development.  It  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  if  this  sequence 
of  events  is  reversed,  for  the  provision 
of  community  facilities  plays  a tremen- 
dous role  in  the  development  of  new  areas. 
Properly  planned  and  executed,  their  pro- 
vision can  be  as  important  as  any  other 
single  force  in  carrying  out  the  plan  set 
forth  in  this  report.  For  example,  the 
extension  of  public  utilities  into  an  area 
will  often  hasten  its  development;  the 
construction  of  new  and  improved  traffic- 
facilities  can  accelerate  the  development 
of  some  areas  and  slow  down  the  develop- 
ment of  others;  the  location  of  elementar\ 
schools  has  a great  impact  on  new  resi- 
dential development. 


Basically,  a Public  Improvements  Pro- 
gram is  simply  a planned  program  for  pro- 
viding public  capital  improvements.  It 
is  based  on  assigning  priorities  to  pre- 
sent and  anticipated  demands  for  capital 
items  and  scheduling  their  provision  under 
the  limitations  of  potential  revenue. 

Such  a program  is  not  a means  to  encourage 
spending  more  public  money,  but  rather  a 
method  to  evaluate  needs  and  establish  a 
timetable  for  the  development  of  projects. 


With  the  general  objectives  and  re- 
commendations of  this  Plan  and  the  specific- 
recommendations  of  the  Community  Facilities 
Plan,  a Public  Improvements  Program  should 


be  prepared. 


Federal  assistance  is  available  for 
the  preparation  of  a Public  Improvements 
Program,  as  it  is  with  all  other  studies 
recommended  in  this  chapter.  This  study 
should  be  initiated  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Plan. 


Citizen  Action 


Making  long-range  plans,  passing 
laws,  enforcement  of  ordinances,  co- 
ordinating public  programs,  scheduling 
public  works  — these  are  all  part  of  the 
municipal  planning  process.  However, 
they  mean  ''ery  little  in  the  ultimate 
effort  to  make  Black  Mountain  a better 
community  in  which  to  live,  work,  and 
play  without  an  across-the-board  partici 
pation  by  the  Black  Mountain  citizen. 


A growing,  progressive  community  is 
constantly  at  a crossroads.  Its  citizens 
are  continuously  faced  with  major  policy 
decisions.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  back- 
ward — to  give  in  to  creeping  blight  in 
older  neighborhoods,  to  let  valuable  in- 
dustrial land  go  for  less  important  pur- 
poses, to  miss  out  on  opportunities  for 
park  and  open  space  development,  to  per- 
mit congestion  and  obsolescence,  to 
cripple  the  effectiveness  of  private 
enterprise  in  central  business  districts. 
The  determination  to  move  forward  instead 
of  backward  is  a determination  that  only 
the  people  can  make.  The  government  — 
public  officials,  elected  or  appointed — 
can  only  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens.  The  government  can  lead,  guide, 
suggest,  and  implement,  but  the  basic 
decisions  rest  with  the  people. 


Without  an  informed  public  in  general 
support  of  the  plan,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  local  government  to  take  those 
actions  necessary  to  implement  the  plan. 


APPENDIX 


Braddock  Series 


The  Braddock  series  consists  of  deep 
well-drained  soils  occurring  in  stream 
terrace  positions.  They  are  developed 
from  old  alluvial  deposits.  Depth  to 
hard  rock  is  generally  more  than  10  feet. 
The  ground  water  table  is  more  than  6 
feet  deep.  These  soils  have  yellowish 
brown,  loamy  surfaces  and  yellowish  red 
to  red  firm  clayey  subsoils. 
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Brevard  Series 


Edneyville  Series 

The  Edneyville  series  consists  of 
moderately  deep,  well  drained  upland 
soils.  These  soils  have  developed  from 
the  residuum  of  granite  and  gneissic 
rocks.  Depth  to  hard  rock  is  4 to  10 
feet.  These  soils  have  dark  grayish 
brown,  fine  sandy  loam  surfaces  and 
yellowish  brown  sandy  clay  loam  subsoils. 

Edneyville  soils  are  low  in  natural 
fertility.  They  have  medium  available 
water  capacity.  The  permeability  is 
moderate  and  the  shrink-swell  potential 
is  low.  Thev  are  strongly  to  very  strong- 
ly acid  in  reaction. 
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Brevard  series  consists  of  deep 
ained  soils  occurring  in  cove  and 
ope  positions.  They  are  de ve l op- 
old  colluvial  deposits.  Depth 
rock  is  generally  more  than  10 
The  ground  water  table  is  more 
feet  deep.  These  soils  have  dark 
loamy  surfaces  and  yellowish  red 
clay  loam  subsoils. 


Fletcher  Series 

The  Fletcher  series  consists  of 
moderately  deep,  well  drained  upland 
soils  developed  from  the  residuum  of 
schist  rocks.  Depth  to  hard  rock  is  4 
to  10  feet.  These  soils  have  brown  silt 
loam  surfaces  and  yellowish  red  silty  clay 
loam  subsoils. 
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Is  are  low  to  medium  in 
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Fletcher  soils  are  low  in  natural 
fertility.  They  have  medium  available 
water  capacity  and  moderate  permeability 
and  shrink-swell  potential.  These  soils 
are  strongly  to  very  strongly  acid  in  re- 
action. 


Chester  Series 


Fannin  Series 


The  Chester  series  consists  of  moder- 
ately deep,  well-drained  upland  soils. 
These  soils  have  developed  from  the  re- 
siduum of  granite  and  gneissic  rocks. 
Depth  to  hard  rock  is  5 to  10  feet  or 
more.  They  have  dark  grayish  brown  loam 
surfaces  and  yellowish  red  friable  clay 
loam  subsoils. 

Chester  soils  are  low  to  medium  in 
natural  fertility.  They  have  high  avail- 
able water  capacity.  The  permeability 
and  shrink-swell  potential  are  moderate. 
These  soils  are  strongly  to  very  strongly 
acid  in  reaction. 


The  Fannin  series  consists  of  moder- 
ately deep,  we  11-drained,  micaceous  up- 
land soils.  These  soils  have  developed 
from  the  residuum  of  micaceous  gneissic 
rocks.  Depth  to  hard  rock  is  5 to  15 
feet  or  more.  These  soils  have  dark 
grayish  brown  loam  surfaces  and  yellowish 
red  to  red  friable  clay  loam  subsoils. 

Fannin  soils  are  low  in  natural  ferti 
lity.  They  have  medium  available  water 
capacity,  moderate  permeability  and  moder 
ate  shrink-swell  potential.  These  soils 
are  strongly  to  very  strongly  acid  in  re- 
action. 


l 


Talladega  Series 


The  Talladega  series  consists  of 
shallow,  somewhat  excessively  drained 
upland  soils.  These  soils  have  develop- 
ed from  the  residuum  of  schist  rocks. 

Depth  to  hard  rock  is  1 to  4 feet. 

Talladega  soils  have  dark  brown  loam  or 
stony  loam  surfaces  and  yellowish  brown 
clay  loam  subsoils. 

The  Talladega  soils  are  very  low  to 
low  in  natural  fertility.  They  are  low 
in  available  water  capacity,  have  a moder- 
ate permeability,  and  a low  shrink-swell 
potential.  The  soils  are  strongly  to 
very  strongly  acid  in  reaction. 

Codorus  Series 

The  Codorus  series  consists  of  deep, 
moderately  well  to  somewhat  poorly 
drained,  nearly  level  soils  occurring 
along  stream  flood  plains.  They  are 
subject  to  occasional  or  frequent  over- 
flow. Depth  to  hard  rock  is  6 to  20 
feet  or  more.  The  seasonally  high  water 
table  is  at  a depth  of  1 to  2 feet.  These 
soils  have  grayish  brown  surfaces  and  gray 
loamy  subsoils.  They  are  generally  under- 
lain at  3 to  4 feet  by  sand  and  gravel 
strata. 

Codorus  soils  are  low  to  medium  in 
natural  fertility  and  medium  in  available 
water  capacity.  The  permeability  is 
moderate  and  the  shrink-swell  potential 
is  low.  They  are  strongly  to  medium  acid 
in  reaction. 

Comus  Series 

The  Comus  series  consists  of  deep, 
well  drained,  nearly  level  soils  occurr- 
ing along  stream  flood  plains.  They  are 
subject  to  occasional  or  frequent  overflow. 
Depth  to  hard  rock  is  6 to  20  feet  or  more. 
The  seasonally  high  water  table  is  at  a 
depth  of  about  3 feet.  These  soils  have 
grayish  brown  loamy  surfaces  and  yellowish 
brown  loamy  subsoils.  They  are  generally 
underlain  by  sand  and  gravel  strata  at  3 
to  4 feet. 


Comus  soils  are  low  to  medium  in 
natural  fertility  and  medium  in  avail- 
able water  capacity.  The  permeability 
is  moderately  rapid  and  the  shrink-swell 
potential  is  low.  They  are  strongly  to 
medium  acid  in  reaction. 


Soil  Interpretations 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


LIMITATIONS  FOR 


Dwellings  with 

Mao  Svmbol 

Soil  Series 

Slop 

e 

Range 

Sewerage 

Systems 

Septic  Tank 
Filter  Fields 

C amp  Sites 

Picnic  Areas 

Intensive 

Play  Areas 

Light 

Industries  -/ 

Roads  and 
Streets^/ 

1 

Alluvial  land 
and  Codor us 

( C omu  s 
soils) 

0 

- 

.2% 

Severe 
(Fl,  Wt) 

Se ve  re 
(Fl.  Wt) 

Mode  rate 
(Fl  . Wt) 

Mode  rate 
(Fl . Wt) 

Severe 
(Fit.  Wt) 

Severe 
( Fl  . Wt) 

244C 

Br addock  loam 

2 

- 

107. 

Slight 

Slight  to 

Mode  rate  (SI) 

Slight 

Slight  to 

Mode  rate  (SI) 

Moderate 
( S h , Sw) 

Mode  rate 

(Traf) 

1 7 1 C 

Brevard  loam 

2 

- 

107. 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight 

Slight  to 

Mode  rate  (SI) 

Mode  rate 
( Sh , Sw) 

Mode  rate 
(Traf) 

1 7 1 E 

Brevard  loam 

10 

- 

2 57. 

Mode  rate  to 
Severe  (SI) 

Se ve  re 
(SI) 

Moderate 

(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 
(SI,  Sh-Sw) 

Moderate 

(Traf) 

1 7 1 F 

Brevard  1 oam 

25 

- 

4 57. 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

S e ve  re 
(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 
(SI.  Sh-Sw) 

Severe 
(SI,  Traf) 

3 5 1 C 

Fannin  lo  am 

2 

- 

107. 

Mode  rate 
(R) 

Slight  to 

Mode  rate  (SI) 

Slight 

Slight  to 

Mode  rate  (SI) 

Moderate 
(Sh-Sw,  SI) 

Mode  rate 
(Traf) 

3 5 1 E 

Fannin  1 oam 

10 

- 

2 57. 

Moderate  to 
Severe  (Sl.R) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Moderate 

(Si) 

S e ve  re 
(SI) 

Severe 
(SI,  Sh-Sw) 

Mode  rate 
(Traf) 

3 5 1 F 

Fannin  lo  am 

25 

- 

507. 

Severe 
(SI.  R ) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

S e ve  re 
(SI) 

(SI,  Sh-Sw) 

Se ve  re 

Severe 
(SI.  Traf) 

3 2 2 E 

Fletcher  silt 

loam 

10 

- 

2 57. 

Mod  e r a t e to 
Severe  (Sl.R) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Moderate 

(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

S e ve  re 
(SI.  Sh-Sw) 

Mode  rate 
(Traf) 

3 0 1 E 

Chester  loam 

10 

- 

2 57. 

Moderate  to 
Severe  (Sl.R) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Mode  rate 
(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 
(SI.  Sh-Sw) 

Moderate 

(Traf) 

3 9 3 F 

Edneyville  fine  sandy 
loam 

25 

- 

5 07. 

Severe 

(Sl.R) 

Severe 

(SI) 

S e ve  re 
(SI) 

Severe 

(SI) 

Severe 
(SI.  Sh-Sw) 

Severe 

(SI,  Traf)  ! 

7 1 2 F 

Talladega  1 oam 

25 

- 

607. 

S e ve  re 
(SI  . R) 

Severe 

(si) 

Severe 

(si) 

Severe 

-Ls-U 

Severe 

(si.  R) 

Severe 
(SI , R) 

Abbreviations  for  Limiting  Factors: 

FI  - Flood  hazard 

Wt  - Water  Table 

Traf  - T r a f f i c ab  i 1 i t y 

Sh-Sw  - Shrink-swell  potential 

R - Rock 

Perc  - Percolation  rate 

Cor  - Corrosion  potential 

TSC  - Traffic  supporting  capacity 

Prod  - Productivity 

AWC  - Available  water  capacity 

SI  - Slope 


Slopes 

107. 

Slopes 

10% 

Slopes  670 

Slopes 

107. 

Slopes 

67. 

Slopes 

10% 

Slopes  25% 

impose 

1 im  i - 

imp  o s e 

1 imi- 

impose  1 imi- 

imp os e 

1 imi- 

i mp  o s e 

1 i m i - 

impose 

se v . 

i mp  o s e sev 

t a t i o n s 

; 10- 

tations;  10- 

tations;  6- 

tations 

; 10- 

tations 

; 6- 

1 imitat ions 

1 imita- 

2  57.  - Mod  . ; 

157.  - 

Mod  . ; 

10%  - Mod . ; 

2 57.  - Mod  . ; 

107.  - Mod  . ; 

tions 

2 57.+  - 

Sev  . 

1 57.+  - 

Sev. 

1 0%+  - Se v . 

107.+  - 

Se v . 

107.+  - 

Sev  . 

Abbreviations  for  degree  of  limitations: 


Sit. 

- Slight 

i/ 

Structures  whose 

f oo t i ngs  are  in 

Mod  . 

- Moderate 

subsoil  . 

Sev. 

- Severe 

2 / 

Re  f ers  to  roads 

and  streets  that 

have  subsoil  for 

base. 

